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FAILURE NOT RUIN; 
OR THE THREE CLASSMATES. 


& TALE OF 


THE TIMES. 


CHAPTER I. 


ILL NEWS. 


Tue time when the incidents on which the 
following brief narrative is founded, took place, 
was some twelve or thirteen years ago, ata — 
when the mercantile world was convulsed by the 
consequences of what was termed the * Great 
Cotton Speculation;” the scene opens in a draw- 
ing room in the house of a wealthy merchant, 
situated in the most fashionable part of the city. 
A middle-aged lady, of mild and prepossessing 
countenance, and dressed in a style of much taste 
and elegance, was seated near a centre-table, of 
the finest workmanship, and reading by the light 
of a lamp, evidently of foreign manufacture, 
which shed a soft rose-colored radiance from a 
glass shade of the same tint; the whole apart- 
ment was furnished in a manner equally expen- 
sive. Mirrors, chairs, ottomans, paintings, all 
indicated wealth, united to.a high degree of re- 
finement. 

At one end of the room two young girls, about 
the ages of eight and nine, were busily engaged 
in what seemed to be a very interesting employ- 
ment; they had unrolled upon the carpet a large 
map of New England, at least five feet square, 
and were now half kneeling, half sitting upon it, 
while the younger and most lively of the two, 
was explaining to the other the route which she 
had taken the year before, when on an excursion 
with her parents to the Springs. Who these 
parents were then could be no doubt to one who 
observed the strong likeness which she bore to 
the lady above mentioned ; there was the same 
regularity of feature, the same delicacy of com- 
plexion, the same clear blue eye. Inthe mother, 
however, years, and perhaps care, had chilled or 
chastened the vivacity in which she had once 
equally resembled the gay, light-hearted creature 
re her. 

e companion of Anna Stacey was apparent! 
about a year the older, and not so beaurfuals a 
there was ajgentle, earnest, affectionate expres- 
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sion in her countenance, and a look of intelli- 
gence in her large dark eye, which gave her face 
a perhaps even more interesting character. She 
listened with a quiet smile to the animated chat- 
ter of her companion, and spoke seldom, but 
then in a calm, sweet voice. She was dressed 
in deep eee ay, 

“‘ Why, then, Fanny,@xclaimed the younger, 
in atone of surprise, ** then you have never been 
out of Massachusetts in all-your life a” 

** No,”’ replied the other, “ nev: . 

“ Well, I Nouniae how you couldltndare to be 
shut up in this hot, dusty city every summery 


and see nothing but houses, and carriages, and. 
: Id haved 


people in the streets. Iam sure I shou 
died in your place.” — 

“ Why,” answered Fanny, with a smile, #1, 
never thought of dying for that. Binew that my 
father could not afford to make such journeys, 
and so I never cared about them.” 

“Oh, that alters the case,” sai 
you shall go with us this 
not, Mamma?” 

“Certainly, my dear,” replied Mrs. Stacey, 
“ Frances shall go with us wherever we go.” 

“ O, that will be delightful, won’t it, Fanny? 
And I will ask papa to take us to Niagara Falls. 
Shouldn’t you like to see Niagara Falls, Fanny? 
I never saw any but Glenn’s falls on the Hud- 
son; and we passed by them last spritg; they 
are very fifiépbut nothing like what I have heard 
of Niagara.” Instead of pouring down a steep, 
wide preeipice, you know, in a great broad sheet, 
the water at Glenn’s Falls, goes tumbling, and 
dashing, and wiirling;-and spagtering from ove 
rock to anoiner, as if there was_a hundred little 
cascades all crowded together. Who did you 


fhad written a novel t Glenn’s Falls, 
” 
you,” atidwered Mrs. Stacey, “that the _ 
By. of Cooper’s novels was partly laid 
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there. It is called the * Last of the Mohieans.’ ” 

“ Has papa got it in his library? Will he let 
us read it? Is it a good novel?” inquired the 
little girl, eagerly. 

‘It is a very good novel, indeed,” answered 
her mother; ** you must ask your papa about it 
when he comes home.” 

**] wonder he does not come; he said he 
should be at home early to-night, didn’t he mam- 
mat? and now it is nearly nine.. I wonder what 
he can be doing?” 

** You forget that your father has a great deal 
of business to occupy him just now; these are 
very hard times, and many people who owe him 
money are failing.’ 

“Failing!” repeated the lively and thought- 
Jess little lady ; ** well, I wonder people can be 
so foolish as to fail. I think it is very stupid. 
Bat I didn’t think of your father, Fanny,” she 
added hastily, observing that her companion’s 
eyes were filled with tears; * you know I could 
not mean him, for it was not his fault. I spoke, 
as I always do, like a foolish chatterbox; so 
you must think no more about it, Fanny,” and 
throwing her arm round the neck of her young 
friend, she kissed her affectionately, and endea- 
voured to dispel any remains of wounded feel- 
ing from her mind. Then suddenly starting up 
as she heard the street door open, she exclaim- 
ed,—* Oh, there is papa, Fanny ; now I can ask 
him about Niagara, and the * Last of the Mohi- 
cans.’ ” 

As she spoke, Mr. Stacey entered, and threw 
himself, without speaking, into a chair. 

* Papa!” said Anna, rushing up to her father, 
and seizing his arm,—“ Papa, do you not mean 
to visit Niagara this fall?’’ 

Mr. Stacey started from his thoughtful posture, 
and replied quickly and even sternly,—* Be 
quiet Anna;you trouble me. It is time you were 
in bed.” 

. The livel¥egirl put back her hair from her 

eyes, and looked at her father in surprise; she 
had never heard him speak in that tone before. 
Mrs. Stacey observed that he was much disturb- 
ed, and said quietly to her daughter,—** Come 
— Anna, you see your father is tired; I 
think also it is time that you and Fanny should 
retire. Go without noise. Good night! good 
night, Fanny, my dear.” 

As they were about to leave the room, how- 
ever, Mr. ‘Stacey, as if struck by some sudden 
thought, called thém both to him, and putting an 
arm around each, he kissed the forehead of both 
with much earnestness and even solemnity. 
When they had retired he leaned his elbow on 
his knee, and sinking his face into the palm of 
his hand, remained in that position for several 
minutes. 

At last Mrs. Stacey ventured to inquire if he 
had received any ill news. “ 

“The Saunders’ have failed,” he answered 
gloomily. 

“ Indeed ! why they were thought one of our 
—— houses. Are they very heavily involv- 

“Five hundred thousand! Aad [—1 lose 
sixty thousand!” “¢ 

* Good Heavens! sixty thousand!” 

* And I have a note to make u of 
forty thousand, and know not whan I cam pro- 





cure ten. It is useless to conceal it longer,” he 
added, throwing himself back in his chair. “1 
have never been imprudent—I think I may fair- 
y say so—and I have struggled hard now—but 
the villainy of that Wallis—poor Hemming’s 
bankruptey—and now this failure—coming all 
together, and all unexpectedly—have been too 
much. It is useless to conceal it longer; we 
are RUINED!” 

“But have you used every endeavour, my 
dear?” she enquired earnestly. “ Can you make 
no arrangement with your creditors?” 

“With most, perhaps, { might ; though many 
are in almost as great streights as myself. But 
Duplessis is inexorable.” 

“ Duplessis! I did not imagine that you had 
entered into an engagement with him.” 

“And I never have. But Wallis, before he 
left the country, sold him my notes for a mere 
trifle; and he takes this occasion of all others, 
to insist upon his claims, because about a fort- 
night since I endeavoured to save Hemming 
from his clutches. Poor Hemming! He was 
fortunate in only living long enough to know his 
own ruin. Had be survived to learn that his 
friend, to whom on his death-bed, he confided his 
daughter, that he, too, had sunk to beggary, it 
would have broken his heart completely.” 

“ Poor Fanny,” said Mrs. Stacey. ‘ To suf- 
fer a second deprivation so soon. But she must 
not leave us, notwithstanding this?” 

“No: whatever pittance may remain to me, 
she shall share it. But it will, I fear, be very 
small; if 1 save ten thousand from the wreck of 
my fortune, I shall esteem myself lucky.” 

** Ten thousand!” said Mrs. Stacey, thought- 


fully. ¥ 

The husband arose from his chair, and walk- 
ed the room with quick steps, in silence, for a 
few minutes, when he suddenly broke forth with: 

* Would you believe it, Mary, that very man, 
that Duplessis, who is now dragging me to the 
earth, came here a few years since, an adven- 
turer, with little property, .and but one recom- 
mendation. It was to me, from my correspon- 
dents in Richmond, and I have since discovered 
that it was obtained by fraud. But at the time 
I took him by the hand, Jent him my money, in- 
troduced him to my mercantile friends, until at 
last—chiefly by arts to which no honest man 
could descend—he has amassed a fortune: and 
this is the return he makes. The man who was 
stung by the viper he had warmed in his bosom, 
was justly punished for his thoughtlessness ; for 
he knew the creature to be a venomous reptile. 
But I—I have been miserably deceived—betray- 
ed by a scoundrel whom I thought honest, and 
who now exults in my ruin.” 

‘* J have been thinking,” observed Mrs. Stacey, 
without direetly replying to her husband’s ex- 
clamation, ** that ten thousand dollars is a large 
sum.” 

“« A large sum,” he repeated bitterly. 

“Only hear me out, my dear. If you can fair- 
ly save that amount, your knowledge of busi- 
ness, and your connexions will enable you to 
invest it so as to produce you eight or ten hun- 
dred a year; then you will easily be able to ob- 
tain a situation of at least one thousand in some 
of the banks or insurance offices. ForI feel that 
if we mean to be happy again sogn, we must 
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give up all endeavours to regain our fortune. And 
then with two thousand a year, you do not know 
how delightfully we can live. Now, do not 
leok so incredulous. Two thousand is a large 
fortune. We will hire a small house a short dis- 
tance from the city, where the rents are low (we 
can call it a cottage, you know) just far enough 
to give you a pleasant ride or walk in aud out, 
when you go to your office. Then you do not 
know how economical I can be. hy, it will 
only seem like returning to my old accustomed 
way of life. For you know that before our mar- 
riage, I lived in afar more humble style than that 
to which you have introduced me; and as I 
have tried your mode so long, you ought to be 
willing to attempt mine: then, too, the girls are 
old enough to enable me to dispense with nearly 
all our domestics. Oh, we shall arrange it ex- 
cellently.” 

Mr. Stacey at first listened to the animated 
enconragements of his wife with a sense of des- 
pondency akin to that which a consumptive pa- 
tient might feel, whose physician was endeavor- 
ing to cheat him into the expectation of a long 
life. But as she proceeded, he felt the influence 
which a mind overflowing with cheerfulness and 
hope is sure to communicate to others. Her 
words sank into his mind like the soft, relaxing 
rain of spring into the frozen surface of the earth; 
and as happily, only the surface was frozen, it 
was not long before some blossoms of promise 
appeared. Or in other words, Mrs. Stacey had 
the satisfaction of seeing upon the countenance 
of her husband an expression of calmness, to 
which it had long been stranger. He even 
smiled as he took ie hand, and said affection- 
ately and fervently,— 

** While you are spared to me, Mary, I shall 
feel that my guardian angel has not quite desert- 
ed me?” 

His brow, however, soon became overcloud- 
ed. ‘ You are right, Mary,” he said, “ when 
you say that the girls wil] assist us. But there 
is another (here his voice became troubled) who, 
I fear, is destined to prove anything but a com- 
fort and stay to us. hear bad accounts of Ro- 
bert’s courses at Cambridge.” 

“I have heard something of his irregulari- 
ties,” answered his wife, “ but I have hoped 
and believed that they are much exaggerated. At 
any rate, may it not be that this, our misfortune, 
as we now esteem it, may be the means of recal- 
ling him to his —_ e is naturally strong- 
minded, and of good disposition: I fear that it 
has been the temptation of a large pocket allow- 
ance that has led him into error.” 

Mr. Stacey shook his head doubtfully. “I 
will write to him to-morrow,” he said. “ At 
all events, our course.is settled; every thin 
must go for our debts. It shall scver be said, 
thas in losing our wealth, we lost our honor with 
It? 


CHAPTER Il. 


THE THREE CLASSMATES. 


On the same evening on which the foregoin 
events took place, a merry party was assemb] 
around a table in an upper room in one of the 
college buildings of Harvard. The fire was 


‘ find a brea 





burning bri htly, and sundry implements of 
cookery, probably borrowed from the neighbour- 
ing tavern, lay scattered about the hearth. The 
company, nine in number, had apparently but 
just met; and their host, who was none other 
than Robert Stacey, was engaged in transferring 
from the spit to a ep ate on the table, a 
roasted duck, in very good condition, and quite 
tolerably dressed, considering the circumstances. 
He (the host, not the duck) was a rather tall, 
and manly-looking youth, with a countenance, 
expressive equally of intelligence and a love of 
good fellowship. From his looks he might 
have been judged to be not so much an adept in 
dissipation, as one whose careless good humor 
and generosity had collected around him a knot 
of kindred spirits, who were sometimes drawn 
by mutual excitement into actions of which they 
themselves, in their cooler moments, would dis- 
approve. ; 

“ The first words of their conversation that we 
shali see fit to record were spoken by Robert. 

“Ts all our company dissembled?’ 

* All but Hollowell,” replied another, * he 
wished me to say that we must not expect him, 
as he was engaged to a party in town.” 

** What! Hollowell deserted us?” returned 
Robert. “I wish I had known it before; it 
makes quite a hole in our elub.” 

“Yes, we must have that hollow well sup- 
plied,” observed James Lippett, an inveterate 
punster. 

** Peace, word-mangler !” replied Stacey, who 
chose to affect an ineffable cqntempt for that 
species of wit. ‘* Thy speech ‘offends mine 
ears.’ What do you say, fellows, to invitin 
Duplessis in Hollowell’s place? He isa goal 
fellow, and he rooms near by.” 

*“* He would be a good fellow,” remarked John 
Hants, a red-faced, impudent, good-for-nothing, 
merry chap, “the would be a capital fellow, if 
he would not demean himself in decent com 
ny, like a scared hen in a thunderstorm. - 
sides, he is too much under the thumb of that 
Willmer. However, let’s have him in; he will 
do to fill up.” 

Robert thereupon went out, and soon returned, 
introducing a short, awkward-looking young fel- 
low, whose face indicated considerable intelli- 
gence and some drollery, together, with an em- 
barassment or timidity, that had pretured him 
the above rather unrhetorical simile. He slunk 
quietly to his seat at the table, while Robert, as 
chairman, proceeded to his duty of dissecting the 
duck. 

“I say, Bob,” observed Jo. Van Burgh, a 
heavy, jolly-looking Dutch youth, who sat with 
one leg elevated on the back of a chair, “ you 
ought to let us know the origin of that fowl; I 
am incli to imagine that old Simmons will 
in his duck-pen to-morrow morning.” 

“And is it you, Mr. Van Burgh,” replied 

» With lofty indignation, ‘“*who would 
cast the vilest aspersions on my character! know, 
Sir, that such insinuations pass by me like the 
idle wind—which I regard not. As forthe fowl, 
it was obtained by fair means. I found it, Sir.” 

** Found it?” exclaimed several, in astonish- 
ment. 

Yes, gentlemen,’’ continued Stacey, gravely, 
‘“‘ the facts are briefly these: 1 wae sauntering 
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a few hdurs ago behind old Simmons's barn, 
when unfortanately a : pope pistol, which I held 
in my hand, happened to go off. I advanced a 
short distance farther, and came upon this duck, 
struggling apparently in the agonies of death.” 

A’ general Jaugh followed this explanation, and 
Robert thus continued,— 

** In such a posture of affairs, gentlemen, what 
was to be done? Should the Professor find me 
so situated, it was probable that in the blindness 
of undiscriminating resentment he might charge 
me with the murder. Humanity, too, required 
me to ascertain the extent of the injury which 
the poor bird had suffered, and whether there 
were any possibility of its recovery. I convey- 
ed it under my cloak to my room; I stripped it 
of its feathers in order to examine jts wounds, 
and then submitted it toa warm bath, which I 
hoped might have a revivifying effect. But in 
vain; before I had half finished my preparations 
for the cure, the patient was dead!” 

“ Aye! ‘dead for a duck hit!’ ” interjected 
Lippett. 

** Peace, driveller!” returned Robert, majesti- 
cally. * And so, gentlemen,” he continued, “ I 
have invited you to the funeral, not in the capa- 
eity of mutes or mourners, but of coffins and se- 
pulchres. Well, I know as to a duck 


* Your mouths do gape 
- For it, thrice wider than for other fowls;’ 


Hants, what part will you have?” 

“ Me! O, I'll take a * vary delicate piece of the 
bosom,’ as the vary delicate young lady said. I’m 
sentimental.’ 

“And I,” said Lippett, “ prefer a slice from 
the back, along with champagne. I’m bacchana- 
lian!” * 

“ Lippett,” said Stacey, solemnly, “let me 
warn you that the habit into which you have 
lately fallen is not only intolerable to your friends, 
bat dangerous to yourself. How do you know 
but the fragments of some mangled word may 
stick in your throat, and cause suffocation? 
Think,” he exclaimed earnestly, ** what might 
be the consequence if you were to pun on such 
p word as incommunicability?” 

“ Abem! Let me see!” said the other, lean- 
ing back in his chair, ** incommuni-in-common- 
a-cable—I* have it,” he shouted triumphantly; 
“to keep myself from running aground in pun- 
ning in-common-a-cabie-i-tie! !”’ 

ut to record all the merry nonsense that was 
uttered by these youthful roysterers would be a 
weary and not very profitable task. Within two 
hours, by the aid of some dozen bottles of Cham- 
pagne, they had arrived at that liberal state in 
which a very poor jest, without the endowment 
of wit or propriety, is esteemed sufficient secu- 
rity for a large amount of laughter. As might 
be supposed, the noise which they made trans- 
cended the limits both of policy and of decorum, 
and the usual consequence ensued. At the end 
of a peculiarly hearty peal of merriment, caused 
by an uncommonly silly pun of Lippett’s, a low 
tap Was heard at the door. 

“Tutor Construe, by all, that’s vexatious!” 
said Robert. 

On the instant six of the 


rty ensconced 
themselves in the closet, end 


ree took refuge 





under the bed. Robert exclaiming in a tragic 
whisper,— 

“* Put out the light—and then—put out the 
light!" *’ suited the action to the word by extin- 
‘guishing both his lamps in succession. Thus 
fortified against detection, he proceeded to open 
the door, apparently with great nonchalance. He 
took, however, the precaution to keep it far 
enough shut to exclude any view of the fire on 
the hearth. 

“Did you wish to see me, Sir?’’ he enquired 
blandly. 

“ Mr. Stacey,” said the tutor, “ I am sorry to 
be obliged to interfere; but you must be aware 
that the disturbance which you have permitted, 
and perhaps aided, this evening, is such as to 
render it my duty to report you to the Faculty.” 

‘*T assure you, Sir,” replied Robert, “ that I 
am very sorry to have given rise to any disturb- 
ance: the truth is, (here he hesitated slightly), 
the fact is, that three or four of us were very 
much amused by a very witty article in the North 
American Review, (the scamp knew that the 
tutor was said to have contributed such an arti- 
cle), and we could not restrain our laughter. We 
had just finished, as you may perceive, by our 
having extinguished the lights.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Stacey,” returned Mr. Con- 
strue, calmly, “1 shall not inquire more particu- 
larly into the truth of this explanation; I prefer 
to take it on your honor, and trust that I shall 
not have occasion to repeat this warning. Good 
night.” 

rh Good night, Sir;’’ Robert shut the door, and 
proceeded to relight the lamps, while his com- 
panions made their appearance from their ‘ cities 
of refuge.’ 

“Well, Bob,” observed Hants, ‘‘ you crept 
out of that serape better than I expected. That 
was a neat idea about the Review. We must 
conduct a little more orderly now—melancholy 
and gentlemenlike is the word.” 

* Yes, so I intend,” replied Robert, in the tone 
of one who has formed a determination; “you 
see, fellows, Construe has acted by me in a very 
gentlemanly manner, and I feel that I ought to 
treat him honorably. Iam sorry to say it, but 
I believe we must prorogue our meeting.” 

No one, of course, could venture to oppose 
this resolution of their entertainer’s, notwith- 
standing the general reluctance to break off their 
jollification thus abruptly. At last, however, 
Duplessis, who had been considerably warmed 
by the unusual quantity of wine which he had 
drank, proposed that instead of proroguing, they 
should adjourn, at his expense, to the tavern. 

©] have a tick with Porter,’’ said he, “and 
the old fellow will provide us a dessert to our 
supper in double quick time.” 

The offer was accepted by general acclama- 
tion, and the whole party, headed by Duplessis, 
(all of them ‘unco fou’) proceeded in a rather 
tortuous course toward the inn. They had ad- 
vanced about half the way when a person was 
perceived at a little distance, walking slowly in 
a direction which must bring him directly up to 
them. 

“Isn't that Willmer?” inquired Hants, in a 
low voice. “ Yes it is; suppose we tarn out of 





the way. I like him well enough commonly, 
but he would be something of a bore just now.” 
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‘No! stop! whatare you afraid of?” replied 
Stacey, checking Duplessis, who seemed inclined 
to follow this advice. 


** To fly the bore, before the bore pursues, 
Were to incense the boar to follow you.’ 


“ But Wilmer is a capital fellow, and 1 wish he 
would join us—that is, of course, if you’ve no 


objection.” 
* None at all,” replied the other, though there 


was something in his tone that belied his words. 
“ Halloo, Willmer! we are bound for Porter’s; 
have you an hour to spare?” 

The individual thus addressed, stopped, appa- 
rently in'some surprise, and then advanced to- 
ward them. He was a young man above the 
middle height, and of pleasing, though grave ex- 
terior. 

** Duplessis,”’ said he, “is that you? 
for Porter’s! Why you seem to be a few sheets 


in the wind already.” 
“Only a little ballast to sfeady him, you see,” 


interposed Robert, ironically. 

“Stacey, how are you?” said Willmer, recog- 
nizing him; “I am inclined to think that you 
are at the bottom of this business.” 


** « My lord, I do confess some part therein,’ ” 
replied Robert, ** but where’s the harm? Du- 


plessis is not half so far gone as you might think. 
Are goes Jem?” 
ar gone? 
sober as you!” 
“ Not precisely, Jem : however, you are with- 


“ I am as 


What do you mean? 


in bounds, not positively drunk, that’s a fact. 
Come, Fred,’’ he continued, addressing Will- 
mer in his natural tones, “‘an hour of jollifica- 
tion will do you no harm—and you will hear no- 
thing very foolish—except Lippett’s puns.” 

**Come,’’ added Duplessis, “don’t be too 
strait-laced. I’m of Sir Andrew Aquecheek’s 
mind. {hate a Puritan.” 

“Sir Andrew Aquecheek is represented as a 
drunken idiot, you know,”’ returned Willmer, 
eoolly ; Iam much obliged to you, Robert, but 
I have not an hour to spare just now—at least for 
this purpose. Good night. Look out for the 
prayeér-bell to-morrow morning, Duplessis,”’ in 
atone which intimated that he did not expect 
him to hear it. 

“Come along, Jem,” said Stacey, “a foutre 
for his bell—I speak of Sicily and old Cham- 
pagne. Why, man, you shall say prayers 
enough next Sunday to last a week. Come, 
vade! vade! hue dirige gressus! March!” So 
saying, he hurried Duplessis on after the rest of 
the party. Thus was he, by a singular conca- 
tenation of events, unconsciously introducing into 
the path of moral perdition, the son of the very 
man who had just accomplished the worldly ruin 
of his father. 

Willmer gone after them with a foreboding 
look. *“ ert,”’ said he to himself, * thou 
careless, is a fellow of strong mind, and may 
able to sustain this without much injury. But 
as for Duplessis—well, I will talk with him to- 
morrow, when -he may be inclined to hear me.” 
And with these words, he proceeded to hig room, 
and was soon buried deep in the verbiage of Du- 
gald Stewart. 
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CHAPTER III, 
‘A COLLAGE SCRAPE. 


For two hours, sounds of boisterous merri- 
ment might be heard issuing from an upperroom 
in the ancient inn of Cambridge, at times ® 
ing into peals of jovial laughter, and anon dying 
away in the cadence of a lively song. A little 
before one these sounds ceased rather abruptly, 
and soon after a clatter of steps was heard on 
the stairs; then the whole party emerged into 
the street, bearing one of their number in their 
arms. Something had evidently taken, place 
which had partially overpowered the excitement 
of the wine, and rendered them comparatively 
sober. They did not seem, however, to be so 
much terrified, as vexed and embarrassed. 

“T thought that something of this kind would 
happen if we brought such a milksop among 
us,” said one. 

** But who would have imagined,” observed 
Lippett, “that such a ehicken-hearted fellow 
onl have turned out a fighting cock ?” 
“Wine produces strange metamorphoses,” 
said Jo Van Burgh; “ poor fellow, he will feel 
this in the morning. Let him on his feet—I 
think he will stand.” 

The cool air had partially dissipated the 
lethargy which had come over Duplessis, and he 
was able, with some assistance, to keep his feet; 
no sooner, however, had he proceeded a few 
steps than the wine began to produce on him its 
most disgusting effects. He presented a pitiful 
spectacle. 

** Let us take him to his room as soon as pos- 
sible,” said Stacey, hurriedly; ‘I am sorry I 
ever brought him here. However, he is only 
paying his initiation-fee.”’ 

“It must be a pretty large sumithen,” said 
Lippett, ** for he has to cast up his aceounts be- 
fore he can settle it.’ 

“It was lucky you were not hurt, Stacey,” 
remarked another, as they proceeded toward the 
college. ‘I never saw a man more furious.” 

“T have learned something of the manage~ 
ment of such individuals,” replied Robert; “1 
was very much surprised, though, at first. Now, 
then, fellows, be very quiet in going up stairs; 
two will be enough. ‘ne John and Harvey, 
you room nearest to him; suppose you go with 
him, and put him to bed.” 

All this conversation was wholly unheard 
by the wretched object of it, thougly it passed 
over and around him. While the two above- 
named, were engaged in their rather difficult 
office, the rest adjourned to the front of the 
largest building, and Hants proposed to conelude 
the services by “* Nancy Dawson,” sung to the 
tune of Old Hundred with variations, under Pro- 
fessor Slocum’s windows. Van ‘Burgh, how- 
ever, objected to this, as he knew that the Pro- 
fessor had gone into town to a grand conversa- 
zione party. 

“In that case,” said Stacey, thoughtfully, 
“he will not be out here before two.” 

“And what of that ?” enquired Jo., “ we can- 
not sit up here till then to serenade him.” 

“ No!—but I'll tell you what we can do. He 
seldom locks his room, and, at all events, we 
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can force it open. You see that baggage-wagon 
of Earl’s.” 

“ Well!” said the others, gathering round 
him. 

1 propose to carry up that baggage-wagon 

othe Professor's room, and leave it there. 


agine the old fellow opening his door | 


finding his whole house room occupied by | 
a foul, ricketty baggage-wagon! ’Faith, he’ll | 
take it for the ghost of Pharaoh’s chariot.” 

“ But you can’t be in earnest, Bob. , What do | 

mean ?” . . 

“I mean as I say. We have nothing to do 
but jqggt to take out the linch-pins and bolts, draw | 
a few"nails, and take the whole to pieces. I | 
have seen a blacksmith do it. [hen we can carry | 
it by piece-meal up stairs and put it together 
there as snugly as ever. Itgan be done in half | 
an hour. What do.you say?” 

It was just the mad-cap project to take with 
all in their present condition—and though some 
doubted the possibility of accomplishing it, yet | 
every one set about it with zeal. With the aid | 
of two or three hammers, which were easily | 
procured, the wagon was in fifteen minutes fairly | 
analyzed (as Lippett expressed it) into its ele- | 
ments. Wheels, axletrees, boards, and pins, | 
were immediately transferred to the Professor's | 
apartment, which was only up a single flight of | 
stairs. The secrecy of the operation was insured | 
by the lateness of the hour and the absence of | 
the moon. The stars, however, shone brightly | 
enough to aid them in their labor, and seemed to | 
wink at them from their hemisphere, as if enjoy- | 
ing the sport. The work of putting together the | 
materials, owing to some mistakes which were | 
committed in their confusion, occupied a longer | 
time than was anticipated, and when all was | 
finished it wanted but a few minutes of two. | 
Having this fairly accomplished the wildest | 
freak, of which college tradition preserves the | 
remembrance, they prepared to retreat to their | 
rooms—and many were the jests broken at the 
anticipated amazement and indignation of the 
Professor when he should find his sanctum thus 
strongly invaded. Stacey was the last to leave 
the room—and it struck him, as he was on the 
point of retiring that it would cap the joke to 
place in the wagon, a single volume of the Pro- 
fessor’s writings, to represent the load for the 
conveyance of which it had been drawn up to 
its present situation. He, therefore, suffered 
his companions to proceed, and placing his dark 
lantern, open, on a side table, went toward the 
book closet. While engaged in opening the 
door of this, he heard, as he supposed, one of his 
companions ascend the stairs; the exclamation | 
of surprise followed, and, turning round, he be- 
held Professor Slocum ! 

When Luther locked up from his writing desk, 
in the ancient castle, and saw the Prince of 
Darkness standing before him, his sensations 
probably resembled, in some respects, though 
not in all, those of our friend, at this Gorgon 
spectacle. The fumes of the wine wefe by this 
time nearly dispelled, and his situation present- 
ed itself in its true light—a mixture of the ludi- 
crous and the terrible. é 

The Professor cast a glance around the room, 
in which astonishment and indignation were cu- 
riously mingled with’ a strong desire to laugh. 





“ And so, Sir, it is to you, I sup that I am 
indebted for this addition to my furniture. And 
what account do you give of yourself, Sir?” 
Robert had by this time recovered his self- 
pee and replied with much humility that 
is name was Stacey, and that “ knowing the 
Professor to be an admirer of Homer, he thought 
that a model of an ancient war chariot might not 
be unacceptable to him.” 


This answer, wholly improper as it was, was 
yet so supremely ridiculous in the comparison 
which it suggested between the winged car of 
Hector and the crazy vehicle before him, that 
the Professor could not refrain from a smile. 
His sense, however, of the indignity, soon con- 
quered this inclination to mirth. He took down 
Stacey’s name on his tablets, and ordered him 
to retire immediately to his apartment, and not 
to leave it, till sent for by the faculty. “ You 
are undoubtedly aware, Sir, that an offence so 
gross as this will be met with the full rigor of 
the law.” 

“Indeed, I hope not, Sir. Shall I take the 
model with me, Sir?” 

** Out of the room this instant, Sir !’’ exclaim- 
ed the Professor, biting his lips. 

Robert bowed respectfully and retired. As 
he shut the door he had the satisfaction of hear- 
ing a low noise, like repressed laughter, and un- 
derstood, at once, that the ludicrousness of the 
whole adventure had triumphed over the mo- 
mentary indignation of the good Professor. Still, 
he knew, that the offence, however laughable, 
was a high one, and that he must expect to pay 
a severe penalty. Revolving these sweet and 
bitter fancies in his mind, he proceeded toward 
his chamber ; this was in the third story of Hol- 


| lis, and as he chanced, upon arriving at the se- 


cond landing, to observe a light through the key- 
hole of Willmer’s door, he resolved to look in 
upon the solitary student, for a moment. He 
knocked and receiving an invitation to come 
in, entered. The occupant raised his eyes from 
his Stewart to his visiter, and, with a long-drawn 

awn, requested him to be seated. The yawn, 

owever, was probably intended for the book, 
as he evidently felt the entrance of Stacey as a 
relief, and enquired with some eagerness about 
the events of the evening. 

** Poor Duplessis,” said he, “*I suppose, has 
suffered the usual penalty of a first night’s dis- 
sipation. I heard some of you carrying or drag- 
ging him to his room about an hour ago, did I 
not ?” ; 

“Yes,” replied Robert, “1 am rather sorry 
for the poor fellow ; I never imagined that his 
head was so weak. The wine affected him sooner 
and more than I expected ; first, he became. live- 
ly, then argumentative, then touchy and insolent 
as Lucifer, and ended by seizing a carving knife 
and threatening to stab me, on account of some 
foolish joke that he took to be a reflection on his 
family—which I know nothing on earth about— 
except that I have heard that his father is a note- 
shaver. I never saw a man more furious; he 
drove at me like a madman; it was as much as 
we could do to pacify him, and convince him 
that I had not intended any insult, At last we 
made it up with fall bumpers ; and when he had 
finished his glass, he sank under the table com- 
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pletely overcome. So we were obliged to break 
up and put him to bed.” 

as Bad enough !” remarked Willmer. 

“ Yes, rather bad,” was the reply; “and as 
far as I am concerned, it will not happen again.” 

“ I am glad to hear it,” said Willmer—and 
there the subject dropped. 

It may appear strange, that viewing, as he 
did, such proceedings with dislike and forebod- 
ing, he should not have attempted to “ impress 
strongly,’’ (as the phrase is) on the mind of his 
companion the danger and folly of his present 
courses. Every one, however, who has been 
through college knows well that there is no place 
where precept and advice avail less, or example 
and practice more. In the great world, a preacher 
or moralist may send forth his warning or in- 
structions unaccompanied by the sanction of per- 
sonal excellence, and still, from his comparative 
obscurity as a man, may not be able by his ac- 
tions to counteract all the good influence of his 
writings ; but at a University, where in the hour- 
ly intercourse with numbers, every individual’s 
character and conduct is pretty carefully scanned 
and his motives sifted, the part of the Pharisee 
is very difficult to sustain; while, at the .same 
time, real excellence is soon discovered and pro- 
perly esteemed. Thus Frederick was conscious, 
that by his well-known temperance, attention to 
duty, edeen and courtesy to all, but intimacy 
only with the best, he was producing more good 
than by a dozen sermons a day on the favorite 
text of advisers—* Am I not better than thou ?” 

** But the cream of my story is to come yet,” 
said Stacey. “It is the best joke in the madcap 


wer I think, that you have ever heard.” 
e then proceeded to narrate, with much gra- 
phic humour, his late exploit, in all its details, 


with its unlucky termination. Willmer was 
highly amused by the whole account, except the 
end, at which he shook his head. 

**T fear it will be suspension, at least, if not 
rustication with you; the faculty will look upon 
it a8 a grave trespass.” 

“* Well, I suppose they will,” replied his com- 
panion, carelessly; “but it will = a piece of 
utter injustice iftheydo. There ’s a law against 
firing off a gun, sword,* or pistol—but who ever 
heard. of a law forbidding students to leave a 
baggage-wagon in a Professor’s room. But of 
course the government will never listen to the 
cause of justice; as for mercy, they are Shy- 
locks. But I’m resigned—as the cat said when 
they had finished skinning him.” 

“* How do you imagine your father will re- 
ceive it?” 

“O, he will shake his head, look grave and 
say a lam most sorry on my mother’s 
account. But what is a suspension of a year or 
so? Only a little more expense, which my fa- 
ther can bear well enough.’ 

Little did he imagine that his father was at 
that moment lying in sleepless meditation on his 
ruin, and the irregularities of his son. 

“At all events, Fred,” continued Stacey, 
rising from his seat, ** you will have the satis- 
faction of knowing, that if I am expelled, I can 
do ~ a - more to mislead your milk-and-water 
friend. In fact, he has not shown gratitude 


* A fact. It has, I believe, been since amended. 





enough for my first endeavors to incline me to 
repeat them. Good night.” 

“ Gord night !”? 

Frederick sought his bed, with the determina- 
tion of going on the following morning to. 
of the faculty with whom he was acquai 
make interest for Stacey—one whom w 
his faults he liked, and believed capable of bet- 
ter things. We shall see how Ais friendly in- 
tentions were frustrated. 


CHAPTER IV. 7 
THE FATHER AND SON. 


We have dwelt rather longer upon the’ fore- 

oing scenes than might seem necessary, in of- 
te to make the reader better acquainted with 
those individuals who are to play the chief parts 
in the present little Narrative, We have yet an- 
other change of scene, and a new character to 
present to him. Let him imagine about a fort- 
night to have passed from the time of the Jast 
related incidents, and enter with me into a rather 
large modern built house, in the centre of the 
city. The room to which I shall introduce him, 
is a parlour, not very extensive, and separated, 
as is usual, from another of the same size, b 
folding doors. The room is, on theewhole, well 
furnished, though the eye of taste might detect 
certain incongruities. Thus some articles of the 
furniture—particularly of the least neces: 
kind—are newer, and of a more ambitious cast 
than the rest, as if their owner, in growing gra- 
dually rich had wished to display the evidences 
of his wealth, but was too economical to discard 
the witnesses of his more humble condition. 
Among the ——- around the room are one or 
two gems of Italian art—the rest are mere glar- 
ing daubs. 

Of the two occupants of the apagtment, one 
was our friend James Duplessis, who was seated 
before a small fire, and engaged in a desultory 
conversation with the other, who might St 
cognized as his father. He was a rather 
thin man, with a stoop in his shoulders which 
detracted somewhat from his height—grey hair 
and eye-brows, a hatchet facegand quick pene- 
trating eye. He was walkiag slowly up and 
down the room, and occasionally addressing his 
son. 

‘* And so, you say, James,” he observed, after 
a short silence, “that young Stacey has gone 
off and left no clue by which to trace him?” 

‘* Yes, sir,”’ was the reply, “the very day he 
heard of his father’s failure, he sold his furniture 
secretly, to pay off his college debts, and the 
next morning was missing. I believe he left a 
line for his parents, saying that they would hear 
of him soon.” 

“* He was a wild, extravagant young fellow, 
was he not ?” 

** Very much so, I believe,” answered James. 

** Were you intimate with him?” 

“ Not very,” replied the youth, * till toward 
the last”~eand his cheek burned with the recol- 
lection of the last evening he had spent with the 
subject of their conversation. 

“ Yes,” remarked Mr. Duplessis, with a dry 
smile, which amounted to little better than.a 
sneer, “* Mr. S ’s son does not seem likely 
to contribute mueh to his happiness—in pros- 
perity, a spendthrift, and in adversity, a beggar- 
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ly vagabond. I should like to know his father’s 


sensations at this moment.” 7 
“] pity him,” said James. 


a why so,”” returned his father, bending 
oe: a hosp look. “ Old Stacey is a proud, 
h 


earted man, like his son. The tree is 
by its fruit.” 

“ Robert Stacey is a reckless fellow, but Ido 
not think either proud or little-minded,” replied 
his son. “ But Mr Stacey—I thought he as- 
sisted you once materially, when you first ar- 
rived in Boston. I took him to be a very gene- 
ee man.” 

“ You are wrong, James,” replied his father, 

stily; “you are wrong, sir. And you are 
very much mistaken if you think I am under any 
obligations to Mr. Stacey. ~When I first came 
here, to be sure, he received fhe well, and showed 
me some common mercantile civilities, which I 
have since fully returned. But of late, I have 
found him to be malicious and mean, as well as 
hard and insolent. He bas calumniated me on 
*Change, and endeavoured to ‘injure my trade. 
Pity him ! you should be glad of his ruin.” 

“If that is the case,” answered James, “ so 
Iam.” 

“ Jf?” retarned the other, sharply, “ there is 
no room for an if! I tell you it is so.” 

A silence ensued for a few minutes, when Mr. 
Duplessis recommenced. 

“I have good accounts of you as a student, 
James. Do you mingle much with your class- 
mates ?”” 

“I have not, till very lately,” replied James, 
with some hesitation. 

“No? I think you had better cultivate their 
acquaintance. It may be of use to you in so- 
ciety, hereafter. I have not had leisure, during 
the few years we have been in Boston, to obtain 
pawn | friends—that is, of the kind which I 
would desire to introduce you to, —— leave 
College. You must endeavour also, James, to 
acquire the accomplishments of a young gentle- 
man of fortune.” 

“There is nothing I should like better,” re- 
lied the son, “pt all this will be expensive— 
shall need money.” 

“ True—true—very true. And as to that mat- 
ter, why, you need not be parsimonious, James. 
There is a note for fifty dollars.” 

It is a mistake to suppose that professed mo- 
ney getters are those who think highest of the 
veles of riches. ‘They fifid a pleasure, indeed, 
in their acquirement greater than in any other 
pursuit; but, at the same time, they experience 
their worthlessness in procuring much that is 
desirable to all men—as fame, true respect, af- 
fection, and the pleasures of a cultivated taste. It 
is the poor student, who mourns over talents 
wasted for lack of means to develope them— 
the inselvent’s widow, reduced to unaccustomed 
poverty—the indigent statesman, chained down 
to toil for bread, while visions of fatne and in- 
fluence flit before his fancy, and becken him up- 
ward—the pennyless dandy, who flies the face 
of his tailor—these are they who féel most keen- 
ly the value of the yellow dross. Mr. Duplessis, 
ia growing rich, began to regret too late his de- 
ficiencies in the refinement and learning which 
qualify for admittance into'the society of culti- 
vated and accomplished minds. This early ob- 














seurity, his native vulgarity and well-known 
character, all conspired to shut against him the 
gates of polished society—which open to the 
golden bough, only when borne by the hands-of 
an 4neas. This will account for his advice to 
his son, which might otherwise appear incon- 
sistent with his character, represented above as 
close and mean. 

“You must make every use of your advan- 
tages, James,” said he, “and do not stint your- 
self. You have some learning—acquire be- 
sides a knowledge of the usages of society— 
learn music and dancing—but be sure you make 
your terms with the teachers before you begin; 
they are apt to be extortionate. And you may 
keep a horse, fo learn to ride; it will be cheaper 
than to hire one by the time—stable keepers are 
perfect leeches. And if you are invited to spend 
the vacation with any of your classmates, you 
had better go; though I do not think you can 
ask them to visit you in return—that is, until we 
obtain another house; it might not be agreeable 
and would cost considerable. But you can treat 
them at Cambridge; only do not run up bills at 
the taverns—they ure sure to charge double the 
price. Still you need not stint yourself.” 

James, though well enough pleased to have 
his father’s warrant for spending more freely 
than he had been accustomed, could not bring 
himself to atter his acknowledgments. He saw 
the worldliness of the whole advice, and felt hu- 
miliated by the vein of meanness and parsimony 
running through it. His father, after a short 
pause, recommenced. 

** Whoare your associates, at present, James.” 

“My most intimate friend is Frederick Will- 
mer, a fine fellow and hard student. We are 
not on very good terms, though, just now.” 

Poss Willer? where do his parents live—in the 
city ?”’ 

**He has only a mother, Sir—she is blind, 
| I believe quite poor: she lives in Brook- 

n.” 

“Hum! I do not see any particular necessity 
for cultivating that acquaintance. You should 
associate with the rich young men—those from 
the city.” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

* You can afford, now, to hold yourself equal 
to any of them.” 

* ] hope so, Sir.” 

** Of course, you need not be intemperate or 
extravagant.” 

** Of course not, Sir.’’ 

* When that fifty is spent come to me for 
more. I must go to my room, now, to look at 
some accounts, When you leave the parlour 
see to the fire. I think you had better take off 
that large stick and lay it at the side; it will 
serve to kindle with to-morrow morning.” 

So saying, Mr. Duplessis left the room. 

When he was gone, his son arose and walked 
the apartment with marks of agitation. “ It is 
a bitter curse,” said he to himself, “ for a son 
to be compelled to see and despise the weak- 
nesses of his father. Mean, mean, even in his 
notions of liberality. I cannot respect him, 
however much I desire to. And then this note 
—and his advice—Well, if I go wrong, I shall 
have, at least, parental authority for it. How 
often have I agreed with Fred. that a too large 
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pocket allowance was the bane of many a fine 
fellow; and I know myself too well—now, at 
least, (he thought, probably, of Porter’s and Ro- 
bert Stacey) to hope that | have more stamina. 
Well, all that can be said, is, that my father will 
have me a dissipated “e's y and I,” he paused, 
with a sneering smile, “1 am likely to be an 
obedient son.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE WIDOW. 


If the reader will for a moment suppose him- 
self and his author to be endowed with the attri- 
bute of ubiquity, we will endeavor to introduce 
him toa scene which is passing on the same 
evening with that detailed in the last chapter, in 
a very humble cottage-like building, a few miles 
from Boston. The apartment is neatly but plain- 
ly farnished_—though by all appearance it is the 
“best room in the house.” A bright fire is 
burning on a hearth of brick, and in front of it, 
near a small work-table of rose-wood, the only 
article of elegance in the room, is seated an el- 
derly female, dressed in black, whose counte- 
nance, though pale and marked with the signs 
of age and care, expresses a gentleness and re- 
signation that wins our heart at once. This 
effect is deepened when we perceive by the aim- 
less wandering of her eye, and a hesitating 
movement when"she quits her needle for a mo- 
— and rises from her seat, that she is sight- 

ess. 

She proceeded with cautious steps to the win- 
dow, opened it, and listened attentively ; then 
shaking her head as if disappointed, was about 
to return to her seat, when steps were heard in 
the path, the outer door opened, and Frederic 
Willmer burst into the room, and with beads of 
perspiration on his forehead, though the weather 
was quite cold. He seized both his mother’s 
hands, and pressed them warmly. 

“* My dear son,” said she, “ why did you not 
come earlier? you will not have more than an 
hour to stay.” 

“ Yes, mother,” said he, ‘I have permission 
to remain over Sunday. I staid at the college 
to finish some copying which I have engaged to 
do for a gentleman there. [ ranall the way here 
for fear you would be alarmed at my absence.” 

‘* My dear boy,” said his mother, in a tone of 
affectionate reproof, “ you should not have done 
80; it was wrong to run so far in such a cold 
night.”” 

**No, mother, you are mistaken there,” re- 
plied Frederick, “ it would have been wrong to 
run in a very warm night, but now it is just the 
exercise needful to stir the blood, and make it 
dance in the arteries.” 

_ But his mother’s anxiety was not satisfied, 
till by pressing her hand to his glowing cheek, 
and counting the regular, strong beat of the pulse 
in his moist temples, she had assured herself 
that he was perfectly free from illness or danger. 

* And now, Frederick,” said she “ sit down, 
and tell me all that has happened to you for the 
last week. But, bless me, my dear boy, you 
have had nosupper. You must be very hungry.” 

“Oh, no!” he replied, “I took tea before I 
started: we have it very early. But I do con- 

t 





= that a bowl of bread and milk would be ac- 
ptable after my race; but do. not stir—I can get 
it myself.” 

“No! no! my child,” she answered, 

* sit still; I prefer to get it; and whi 
preparing it, do you ‘give me an accoun 
that has happened to you for the week p 

Frederick, knowing that his mother perfect- 
ly familiar, from habit, with every nook in the 
house, required no assistance in her simple » 
complied immediately with her request, by 
ing a brief statement of the ace ad 
made in his studies; and though much was 
unintelligible to his mother, she understogd 
enough to feel certain that he was gaining stea- 
dily and surely in learning, and in the general 
esteem. 

“ Well, Frederick,” said she, when he had 
finished, ** I see you have been a very good boy, 
and there,”’ placing the bow! brimming with the 
favorite beverage of his childhood before him, 
“‘ there is your reward.” ; 

“Thank you, mother,—and I have somethin 
for you in return, besides Greek and Latin, or Al- 
gebra;” so saying, he drew out a tolerably well- 
filled purse, and showered a little pile of dollars 
into his mother’s lap. 

“* Why, Frederick,” she exclaimed, startin 
back, ** where—how did you obtain all this?” 

‘I have won the Boylston prize for composi- 
tion, that is al],’”’ he answered, ‘‘and I made them 
give it to me in silver, that you might at any 
time be able to count it, whea you wish to pay a 
bill. Iam in no need of it—you must not doubt 
me.” 

‘* My dear boy,” exclaimed his mother, wip- 
ing her sightless eyes, ‘‘ you are all the world to 
me. While you are by me, I do not regret the 
earth with all its beauties, which are shut from 
me forever. Indeed, I sometimes think that my 
loss of sight is a real blessing, for now no one 
can blame me for talking about you so much, and 
“ns — one how you look.” 

‘Well, but what news have you to tell me, 
mother? Has anything happened here since last 
Saturday?” $ 

“Nothing but the Staceys coming to take 
possession of their new house, which I am told 
they have fitted up in a very plain style. Mrs. 
Stacey was kind enough to call and sit two hours 
with me, yesterday morning. She seemed quite 
cheerful; indeed, she said, could they but be cer- 
tain of the welfare of their son, she thought they 
would be more happy than before their misfortune 
—the country air agreed with them, and they 
had fewer cares and anxieties. She spoke of 
you, too, and said she had heard a very good ac- 
count of you from Robert, and hoped, as we were 
such near neighbours, you would call in upon 
them, whenever you came home. And I think 
they will be very pleasant society for you.” 

** When they were rolling in wealth and lux- 
ury,”” answered Frederick, gravely, ** my pride 
would not have allowed me to accept their invi- 
tation; 7 will have nothing like patronage, and 
they, per might not have allowed equality. 
But now it give me great pleasure to accept 
their invitation.” 


“] fear you are too itive, Frederick,” re- 
plied his mo by birth- ‘is, as an 
American—you ai equal of any prince on 
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earth ; in learning and talents you have nothin 
to be ashamed of. And certainly your me 
should not be felt as a disgrace.” 

MING: but among a certain class, it is too apt 


t be received as such.” 
ll, my son,” she replied, encouragingly, 
“T fiope to see you one day rich and great, as 
well as a good man.” 

“ Rich, great and good!” he replied, thought- 
fully, “it is,"we are told, an almost impossible 
aibecten. I shall be satisfied without the 
first, and the second, I fear, there is little like- 
lihood,of: but the third, which is, I suspect, all 
that you really wish for me,”’ and here he smiled, 
“the third I will endeavour to become, at least, 
in some degree.” 

What further discourse past at this humble 
fire-side it is needless to detail; perhaps even 
the short specimen given above may have proved 
wearisome, as it contains nothing but the con- 
versation of a poor blind widow, with an obscure 
and almost friendless youth. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE RUINED FAMILY. 

The reader will recollect that he had the 
kindness, a few pages back, to sustain “ for this 
night only,” the character of the Ubiquitous 
Gentleman, for the convenience of the author. It 
will cost him but a slight stretch of complaisance 
to retain the attribute for a few minutes longer, 
while he looks in upon his old friends, the Sta- 
ceys. He expects to find their situation in regard 
to externals, or rather to the luxuries of show, 
much more humble, and therein he proves cor- 
rect; perhaps he anticipates a corresponding 
mortification in the looks of his old acquaint- 
ances; if so, he is sadly disappointed. There 
is indeed a quiet seriousness in the countenances 
of the little group of three, seated around the 
table in that small, snug, home-like parlor, with 
its plain Lowell carpet, its ruash-bottomed chairs, 
and white-curtained windows. But it rather 
arises from the ‘ spber certainty of waking bliss,’ 
than from any real sadness of the heart. We 
shall be convinced of this, if we listen to the 
conversation of Mrs. Stacey, and her own and 
adopted daughter. 

“ Well, mamma,” observes the younger and 
livelier of the two girls, “tI begin to like our 
country-house almost as Well as Fanny and you; 
but, at first, I was as much out of humor with it 
as papa.” 

*T ho 
replied 


you will like it stil] better hereafter,” 
rs. Stacey, “* for it seems likely to be 
our residence for a long time. Your father could 
not immediately become reconciled to it, because 


it reminded him of what he had lost. Yet, now 
he feels as well as I do, that we may be far more 
happy here than in town—just in proportion as 
we have more labor and fewer anxieties. What 
do you say, Fanny?” 

“ That I could be happy anywhere, mamma, 
with you and Anna.” 

‘©You have indeed a dispositionto be content- 
ed in whatever situation you may be, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Stacey, looking fondly at the sweet 
face of hier pooped child. for you, Anna,” 
she added with a look of smiling caution, “I 





fear it will always take you some weeks to make 
up your mind whether to be happy or not.” 

The giddy little lady nets and assented 
to her mother’s opinion—but declared she had 
now fairly determined to be contented forever, as 
soon gs they should hear from Robert. At the 
merition of that name, a shade of sadness settled 
on the countenance of Mrs. Stacey, and she re- 
marked,— 

** Robert must have imagined our affairs to be 
in a worse state than they really are, when he 
took the resolution to fly from his home. And 
still, was this a time to leave us? He must re- 
turn soon; I cannot believe that he intends to 
remain away long—perhaps only till the storm 
blows over.”’ 

“ | don’t think,” said Fanny, earnestly, “ that 
that would be Robert’s character.” 

‘*No!”’ answered Mrs. Stacey, after a moment’s 

reflection; “* you are right, Fanny. Robert was 
wild and thoughtless, but never mean or coward- 
ly. It could not have been that.” 
‘*] wonder why he don’t write,” said Anna, 
hastily ; “* you know he said, in the note he left, 
that we should hear from him soon. I wonder 
where he can be?” 

** Soon is a very indefinite term, my dear,” 
answered her mother; * but here comes your 
papa—perhaps he has some news.” 

he Mr. Stacey who entered now was a very 
different man from him whom we beheld a fort- 
night since, haggard with care, fale and anguish- 
stricken. Even that short period had worked 
wonders ; it seemed as if his bankruptcy, (from 
which he had come ont honorably, with a resi- 
due of about twelve thousand dollars,) had re- 
moved a heavy load that was crushing him to 
earth. Active exertion, freedom from harassing 
care, and the encouragements of his wife, had 
communicated to him a serenity to which he had 
for months been stranger, and which, even the 
unexpected news of his son’s disappearance, 
could not wholly destroy ; this night there was 
an expression of satisfaction on his countenance, 
from which his family argued some pleasing 
intelligence; and they were not disappointed. 

“There,” said Mr. Stacey, throwing an open- 
ed letter on the table, “there is the account 
which Robert gives of himself. And, on the 
whole, I am better satisfied with his course than 
I expected.” 

“Read it aloud, mamma—do!” exclaimed 
both the girls, eagerly. Mrs. Stacey, though 
somewhat agitated herself, yielded to their ear- 
nestness, and read as follows: 


Dearest Father and Mother, 

I hope that the brief note I left with Williams 
on my departure has relieved you from any need- 
less fears on my account. I promised in that to 
write to you soon, and inform you in full, of my 
determinations for the future, (which were not 
then very clear to myself,) and of the reasons for 
my resolution. 

Some of the latter you can doubtless conjec- 
ture. You must, by this time, know that on the 
very evening before I heard of the failure, I had 
been detected in a freak, which (though not, I 
hope, in any way immoral) would subject me, 
and justly, to at least a year’s susf n—per 
haps longer. I could not endure to meet you 
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with this tale, in the moment of your greatest 
sufferings: neither could I suppose that you 
would be able, without great sacrifice, to support 
me an entire year in idleness. This was the 
consideration that first induced me to meditate 
on the step I have taken, but not that which 
finally decided me. 

In thinking over my situation, when I was 
informed of our reduction to poverty, it occurred 
to me that this was the time to turn the acquisi- 
tions of more fortunate days to their use. Though 
I had been careless in my college career, yet I 
had not been idle; if 1 had not studied so hard 
as I ought, [had read much, and knew myself 
to be tolerably well informed on many subjects, 
besides possessing some accomplishments which 
my very liberal allowance had enabled me to 
procure. Revolving all these circumstances in 
my mind, 5 enateal to make these advantages 
now of some account, instead of continuing to 
hang as a heavy burden on your exertions. I 
reflected that I was nearly nineteen, and that in 
this country, no industrious, healthy person of 
that age need rely on others for support; nay 
more, that it was my duty, if possible to endea- 
vour by acts, rather than professions, to show 
my gratitude and affection for you, and if possi- 
ble, to restore you to the affluence you had lost. 
If I remained at college, years must pass before 
I should be able to do anything of consequence, 
even towards supporting myself; while in ano- 
ther situation, Igwas inclined to hope that by re- 
solation and industry I might acquire not only 
the means of living, but also of adding some- 
thing to your comforts. It is possible that the 
latter hope, suggested as much by the heart as 
by the head, may prove fallacious,—but I can- 
not in any way be disappointed in my wish to 
relieve you of the burden of my maintenance. 

‘Tiere was another inducement to this step, 
which, though not so powerful as you may sus- 
pect, had its weight with me. I felt that it 
would be exceedingly disagreeable to meet my 
companions and acquaintances—especially those 
who had been accustomed to my extravagance— 
and feel that 1 was an object, at the least, of their 
pityae There is so much of the old leaven still 
in my heart, that my pride revolted at this idea. 
Do not, however, think so poorly of me as to be- 
lieve that this was a chief incentive to my deter- 
mination. 

I have thus laid open to you, my dear parents, 
without reservation, all my hopes and feelings ; 
my projects for the future t comet yet explain— 
but, rely upon it, they are such as you, if you 
knew them, would not disapprove. Do not, if 
you have any reliance on my Routes or honor, 
take any steps to trace me; they will certainly 
be useless, as well as deeply injurious to my own 
feelings. You shall hear from me again, I trust, 
within a few months; till then rely upon all you 
have instilled of good into my character, and Jet 
not anxiety for me weigh upon your minds. I 
have taken measures in the meantime to be in- 
formed concerning every thing that befalls you. 

And now, my dear and honored parents, I 
would repeat (if repetition were any test of sin- 


cerity) the assurances of my deep and earnest 
gratitude for all that I owe to you—more than 
words can express, or the labor of a life repay. I 
know how often my thoughtlessness and wanton 








levity must have’ tried your forbearance, but I 

“know that as you have never doubted my affee- 

tion, I need not now entreat your forgiveness. 
Give my dearest love, with kisses in 

ble, to Fanny and Anng. Poorgirls! 

hardly know what te do for want of so 

cap brother to plague them—but they must 

to console themselves by plaguing one another 

—it is a very easy process. If any of our former 

acquaintances take the trouble to enquire about 

me, let them know the truth—or they wile 

sure to make the affair ten times worse than 

in reality, though I hope that is not very bad. 
And, so for the present, ‘with every sesiment 

of affection and gratitude, I remain, my dearest 

Father and Mother, ever your affectionate son, 

Ropert Stacey. 


This letter, though evidently a hurried compo- 
sition, placed Robert’s motives and character in 
a fairer light than even his mother, with all her 
natural partiality had ventured to anticipate. She 
had not reflected sufficiently upon the mo se | 
influence which adversity possesses, (althoug 
herself a very good example of its power,) in 
arousing energies of which even the possessor 
was before unconscious. The same strength of 
mind and decision of character, which had made 
Robert the ringleader in all youthful frolics, was 
calculated, under the guidance of better motives, 
to render him successful in the pursuit of a more 
honorable elevation. The powers of his mind, 
like those of steam, ft ot direction, and even 
restraint, before they could fully manifest them- 
selves. 

It was this conviction, more than any other, 
which had reconciled Mr. Stacey to this step of 
Robert’s, and which finally consoled Mrs. Sta- 
cey for the absence of her only son. And though 
she often sighed to miss his ready smile, his 
light step, and lively glance, yet her sorrow was 
unmingled with the bitterness which attends the 
grief of a parent for the loss of an unworthy 
child. His place, too, was in some measure 
supplied by the frequent visits of Frederick Will- 
mer, who, though at figgt rather shy, soon found 
in the well-bred and intellectual conversation of 
the Staceys, apd their courteous manners, an at- 
traction which, in spite of his natural sensitive 
reserve, made him seek every opportunity of 
cultivating their acquaintance; while the ster- 
ling excellencies of his character, set off, as they _ 
were, by a handsomeyperson, and ready flow of 
speech, indicating a refined mind, made him a 
very welcome visiter. 

In due time another letter was received from 
Robert. It contained little besides a bank note 
of fifty dollars, and an assurance that he had thus 
far met with all the success he could desire. No 
hint whatever was given of the occupation in 
which he was engaged, or of his place of resi- 
dence,—and Mr. Stacey, though naturally curi- 
ous on the subject, wisely forebore to make any 
inquiries. He knew that there are some minds 
so constituted that they delight to cover their 
most innocent actions with a veil of secrecy, and 
find a positive pleasure in proceeding to their 
end by a hidden passage. At all events, he felt 
that while he could place reliance in Robert’s 





integrity, it was right to indulge him in a whim 
et wit at youtl aly a little boyish. There 
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were two circumstances rather remarkable about 
this, and all. subsequent letters of the runaway, 
The one was, that they were postmarked at Bos- 
ton, though from appearances ~*~ must have 
travelléd Farther ; the other, that his remittan- 
ces of money always came fe hand at some mo- 
ment when they were particularly welcome,— 
as when a note was near to fall due, or a journey 
to be undertaken. Judging from these two facts, 
they might have been led, but for other contra- 
dictory circumstances, to suppose him much 
nearer home than the tenor his letters seemed to 
intimate. Many were the conversations on this 
point around the leasant fire-side of the Stacey’s, 
in which young Willmer frequently took a share, 
but no satisfactory conclusion could be arrived at. 


To be concluded next month. 
et ORB ce 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 
SCRIPTURE ANTHOLOGY. 


BY N. C. BROOKS. 
THIRD SERIES—NO. V. 
THE INFANT BAPTIST. 
And the child grew and waxed strong in spirit, and 


was in the desert till the day of his shewing unto Is- 
rael.—Luke, chap. i, v. 80. 


Time, borne upon untiring plumes, had winged 
Its flight of ages since the ancient seers 
In solemn grandeur swept the sacred lyre; 
And as the last vibrations of the chords 
Were trembling to a pulseless rest, the notes 
In dying echoes, lingered on the name 
Of him, the messenger of Judah’s Lord. 


And he, of Aaron’s race—yet greater far 
Than Aaron—greater than the seers of old, 
Came on the message of his Lord, announced 
Neither by Urino, nor the still small voice 
Between the Cherubim’s o’ershadowing wings, 
But by the Archangel, before the throne. 
As rose within the templ@’s silent court 
The smoking incense; and the bi of prayer 
Went up in sweeter perfume from the lips 
Of Zacharia an Archangel stood, 
Veiling the awful glory of his face; 
And promised from his aged loins a son 
Who should be mighty in the sight of God; 
Turn Judah’s erring children to the truth, 
And open up the highway of the Lord. 

* * * = * * 
The sword was steeped in slaughter, and was 
heard 

The voice of woe in Rama for the dead, 
Where Rachel, comfortless, her children mourned: 
But by the reedy Nile secure reposed 
The infant Jesus, and remote from harm 
His messenger amid the desert shades, 


There dwelt the youthful Nazarite ’mid caves, 
Dark grottoes and umbrageous woods. For food 
The boughs shed down their golden fruit—the 

flowers 
The honeyed treasures from their cups distilled: 
To slake his simple thirst the fountain oped 
’ 





Its wealth of waves—the streamlet murmured by, 
Whose mellow voice of love recalled the youth 
With whose dark tresses it was wont to toy, 
Whene’er he pressed with fervent lip its charms. 


Companionless, but not alone, with brow 
Bright as an angel’s, and a heart composed 
In conscious purity, he walked with God, 
The solitude upon whose voiceless waste 
A mighty spirit brooded; and oppressed 
With the pervading holiness, poured out 
His surcharged heart in prayer and praise to him 
Whose presence fills immensity of space. 


Of Aaron’s holy order : yet above 

“The priests who pectoral and ephod bore 
Before the Lord in Salem’s shrine alone, 
E’en from the womb, he was ordained of God, 
Unto a preisthood of a wider sway, 
Whose temple was creation—in whose wide 
And limitless expanse, wherein the breath 
Of Heaven has life infused, amid the waste, 
The populous city, or the isles that gem 
The coronal of ocean, whosoe’er, 
Jew or Barbarian that would worship God 
In spirit and in truth, might offer up 
Prayer and thanksgiving. 


And the holy child 

Within his mountain temple reared of God, 
Whose mighty shafts were thunder-riven peaks, 
Whose dome the sky, whose curtains were of clouds, 
With spicy airs for incense, and the winds 
And thunder’s peal for music, bowed him down 
In adoration with a deeper sense 
Of God’s o’erbrooding spirit, than the priest 
Who waved the censer in Solyma’s courts, 
Or entered in the holiest of all. . 

As from the blushing east the golden sun ‘© 
Circled his path of light ; and beast and bird, 
And the insensate earth, instinct with life, 
Basked in the great Creator’s boundless smile, 
He drank their spirit and his infant breast 
Was one full gush of wonder and of love: _. 
And when upon the cheek of eve, the blush 
Of daylight faded—when the tuneful bird 
Had furled its wings and sung itself to rest; 
And in his lair reposed the desert beast, 
And shrub and flower and leaflet, drunk with dew, 
Had bowed themselves to slumber, still he kept 
His holy vigils with the stars, with lip 
In reverence hushed, while joy’s pure fount within 
His heart was making music; and at length, 
When o’er his infant limbs oblivious sleep 
Stole gently, ’neath the boughs of some tall palm 
That had his oratory been, his smile 
Spoke of a heart e’en in its dreams with God. 


The messenger thus hidden from the world, 
Like some pure pearl beneath the ocean’s depths, 
With eye prophetic saw the reign of heaven: 
And taught of the Almighty, and endued 
With grace and power from on high, went forth 
Not with the clarion’s blast or trump&’s clang 
Before a haughty conqueror steeped in blood, 
But with a voice of justice blent with love, 

The herald of Immanuel, Prince of Peace. 


Baltimore, Ma. 
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THE GREEN FOREST, 


Translated from Madame La Duchesse D’ Abranies. 


Ir was during the autumn of 1831—the day 
was feebly dawning, and the divers pathways 
of the Green Forest were becoming already visi- 
ble from the rays of morning—when repeated 
firings were distinctly heard issuing from a de- 
serted corner of the forest. At the sound a youths 
who was sleeping beneath some shady tree, start- 
ed to his feet, and seizing upon one of the pistols, 
which he loaded, he bent his head forward to 
listen if steps were approaching towards him ; 
but the firings were repeated, the greatest silence 
reigned through the wood, and the calm of the 
thiek-shaded rock where the youth was secreted 
was only broken at intervals by the sighing of 
the breeze as it agitated the high elms and other 
trees of the forest. 

The sky was serene; the sun was rising in 
all its pomp, and shortly its rays came forth, and 
warmed the young man who had thas brusquely 
been awakened. 

He seemed scarce eighteen years of age; his 
og and graceful form was enveloped in the 
folds of the grey great-coat of the Polish patriots; 
on each side of his bosom was to be seen a row 
of cartridges, destined as the legitimate defence 
of those ill-starred victims whom the Russians 
called “insurgents.” A black leather belt, fas- 
tened by a gilded buckle, upon which was an 
emblazoned escutcheon, surmounted by the coro- 
net of a Count, sustained a Turkish sabre of great 
price. Upon the young Pole’s head was the lit- 
tle pointed cap, worn by the volunteers, and 
from which a cluster of light silky locks strayed 
gracefully. He seemed to suffer pain; he was 
very pale and overcome, and his large blue eyes 
seemed with difficulty to support the light of 
day, which was shining forth in all its splen- 

our. 

However, he appeared attentive in trying to 
seize any distant sound—even that of the slight- 
est steps; and this attention indicated that he 
considered himself threatened by some peril or 
positive danger. At one time he thought he 
heard the report of a pistol fired off, in the thick- 
est portion of the wood ; and at the instant, quit- 
ting the rock upon which he was lying, he took 
a defensive attitude, as upon the first alarm. But 
soon all was calm again; his hand fell once more 
to his side, and the youthful patriot once more 
gave himself up to a profound and melancholy 
meditation. 

“* They have lost all trace,” said he at length, 
“T hear not a sound. But what, in the name of 
Heaven, will become of me in the midst of this 
desert? How shall I ever find a guide—a trusty, 
faithful one? Ok, Warsaw! shall I arrive in 
time to contribute in saving thee, or to die ’neath 
thy devoted walls?” 

Whilst pronouncing these words, the young 
hero seeme™ mastered by one of those strong 
feelings which direct and govern a fate. His 
paleness of countenance had been replaced by a 
fevered glow; one of those though which prove 
the fever to be of the soul rather than the bod yy 





and which swallow up a life in a few houra time, 
10 


and strike death upon a frame of twenty years 
life and vigour. 

“ Well, well,” said he at last, “I must e’en 
depart.” He took off his cap, threw back his 
hair with a movement filled with — Te- 

laced his little shapstra, tightened his belt, bee 
fis sword, looked at its blade, and a smilé of 
triumph sat upon his 7 Be ae: beholding it 
blunted and stained by blood, which seemed 
searce dried upon it. 

“Ah! that is Russian blood !” said he, ina 
hollow tone, and with an almost undefinable @x- 
pression of countenance; and plucking up a hand- 
ful grass, still wet with dew, he began to @fface 
the stains from his arms; and when it was bright 
again, the hand of the young soldier was tightly 
pressed to the jewelled hilt, whilst, kneeling, he 
upheld its blade to Heaven, seemingly prayin 
most fervently. At this instant his beautifi 
countenance was sublime in its expression; there 
was in his inflamed eye, and in the smile of scorn 
which seemed to rail at death, and, indeed, in 
the whole of his inspired look, something strange, 
but beauteous in its very strangeness; his eyes 
flashed lightning; and however great had been 
the number of Russians who had appeared before 
a troop however small, but commanded by him 
whom I have here described, not the bravest of 
them all had ever laid their eyes upon the Neva 
more, 

But the look of inspiration imparted by prayer 
faded fast away from the presence of intense suf- 
fering. The young man became ghastly pale, 
his hand lowered, and he leaned him for support 
upon his sword. Shortly his pain seemed toin- 
crease ; and he laid himself down upon the rock 
which had been his bed, and his head fell lan- 
guidly on the cold earth beside him. 

‘Oh heavens! what sufferings!” said he, pres- 
sing his hand upon his bosom. “ I am consum- 
ed with fever, and and not one drop of water to 
be found for me!” 

He raised his head to look around for some 
stream or spring, although he knew full well that 
there existed none; but his lips were becoming 
each moment more pardijed, and the fever height- 
ened in its ardour. At length the young sol- 
dier’s head became so heavy that he could not 
sustain it—his eyes closed, and for a moment he 
suffered such an intense agony that he thought 
he was about to die. 

“Die thus! far separated from all those I 
love!” murmured hey in the vague dreaminess 
which often accompanies fever. “Oh, heaven 
forbid it!” 

Suddenly he arose—he totters like a child: but 
his will is still more potent than his suffering. 

“1 shall die upon this spot,” he exclaimed, 
“if I remain much longer !—and I will not die / 
—nay, I will not die !—and above all in a desert 
wild. My life must be given until the last pal- 
pitation of my heart to my beloved country; and 
if 1 must die so young, let it be at least in front 
of the Russian’s cannon.” 

And cutting with his sword a strong branch 
from a tree, he made with ita support which 
aided him to stand. He had at first some diffi- 
culty in issuing from the thicket, which had se- 
creted and saved his life. He was ignorant, 

r youth, that. the Russians had that very night 
ten the waod in hopes of finding him, . 
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. that several of them had passed close by him 
whilst he slept. It had been a rich capture for 
whoever could have delivered up that young 
valued head, and the Cossack who had brought 
it to any Russian commander, had been paid its 
weight in gold for the prize. 

The forest which the fugitive was now con- 
fined in was one of the most extensive in Pog 
land, and bordered the Polish frontier upon the 
Prussian side, and one part of Russia upon the 
side of Bialistock : and in those days which had 
followed the disaster whieh befel the Lithuanian 
armies, these wild and solitary woods had been 
disturbed by the trembling steps of vanquished 
Poles, hoping to escape from the sabre, lance, 
or the daggers of the Russians. The whole 
corps of General Gielgud had thrown themselves 
upon Prussia, hoping there to find shelter, and 
had met with nought but treason and captivity. 
As to the Poles who had not been able to follow 
him, they proved more fortunate. The Russians 
had murdered all those they had met with; and 
at each step the exile met with fearful vestiges 
on his way. Suddenly he precipitated himself 
upon an object which shone forth from the midst 
of a tuft of heather; he raised it in his hands— 
it was a pistol covered with blood and earth. He 
rubbed its handle with his sleeve, and a bitter 
ery escaped from him as he recognised the crest 
engraven upon it. 

** What, dead !”’ he exclaimed, ‘dead, what, 
him too. Oh, Leon, ’tis too much to be support- 
ed. Is he dead indeed?” 

The young exile threw himself upon the earth. 
and his large clear blue eye seemed to plunge 
into the very heart of the forest in search of some 
dear remains, but he could perceive nothing; and 
overcome beyond his strength, he could but re- 

at,— 

* Oh, Leon, Leon! Poor Michael, too! and 
they, too, are dead—all dead?” 

** No, no, they are not dead!” said a gruffish 
voice, which startled the young fugitive, who 
seized instantly upon his arms. 

‘Dare not to approach me,” said he to the 
man who had thus spok@®. ‘* Who art thou?” 

* A Pole, and a Pole in freedom,” said the 
new-comer, * I am called Thadeo Pulawski, and 
am the guardian of this portion of the forest, and 
you may confide yourself to me, so take my arm; 
for you will want it to support you.” 

he young Pole still held his loaded pistol in 
his hand, and gazed upon the man mistrustfally. 
However, notwithstanding the brusquerie of his 
tone, the frankness of his countenance, and the 
quiet firmness of his glance inspired some confi- 
dence to the exile. 

“What were you saying just now about Leon 
Ryelawski and Michael Wollowich?” said he to 
the forester. 

| was telling you that they were neither of 
them dead, and that it wasI who hid them both, 
for the forest was filled with Russians; it was 
in early spring—oh, well dol remember the day 
which seems to me but yesterday. Yes, they 
were saved, and now they have passed the Nie- 
men. But you seem dreadfully tired out, my 
poor young gentleman ; come, take my arm, and 
come and rest yourself in ——s cottage; the 
roof of one of the Emperor Napoleon’s old sol- 
diers (he doffed his cap, and inclined himself re- 

















spectfully) is a sure shelter, and you may trust 
its master with your life.” 

Upon hearing that the two Polish patriots 
whom he believed dead, were saved from all their 
perils, the young exile had joined his hands, and 
with head bended towards them, he prayed ear- 
nestly; but upon hearing the Te of Napo- 
leon’s name, he upraised his head with an ener- 
getic motion. 

** Thou hast then served under the Emperor?” 
he exclaimed, clasping the hands of the old 
keeper, and gazing upon him with the utmost 
curiosity. 

The old soldier bowed but spoke not. At 
length he said,—I was with him in Egypt,” 
and taking the young man’s arm he passed it 
*neath his own: ** come, come, your honor, we 
must now leave the wood, that we may avoid 
disagreeable meetings, for you wear a uniform 
that is but a bad passport just now. Come, let 
us be off.” 

They began to walk on, but scarce had they 
taken some few steps when the old soldier felt 
his arm weaken with the weight of his compa- 
nion; he looked upon him, and found him pale as 
a corse, and unable to stand erect. 

* Oh, I feel very ill,” .said he in a feeble ac- 
cent, I am thirsty! Oh, get me water for Hea- 
ven’s sake, I beseech you !” 

“Take courage,” said Thadeo, “ take courage 
a little while,” and he almost totally supported 
his companion to aid him on. ‘“ See, yonder is 
my house—there through those trees—two or 
three steps more, and we shall have reached it— 
for, you see, water, my young officer, is a thing 
I never carry about with me. Maria,” he ex- 
claimed in his highest tone of voice, * Maria :” 
and a young and graceful maiden set open the 
wooden door of thecottage. ‘ Put out the great 
arm-chair, Maria, and bring a cup of milk to this 
young gentleman ; that will be better than mere 
water, will it not? There, now, that’s it. Now 
if you will believe me you will throw yourself 
upon that bed yonder, and after having taken some 
hours sleep, you'll be all the better—by the word 
of an old soldier ‘tis the simplest and surest re- 
medy for all evils.” 

The young man thanked him by a motion of 
the head, and rose with a tottering step to follow 
his host’s good counsel, for the paleness of his 
countenance gave ample testimony how neces- 
sary rest had become for him. 

** Wait a while,” said the veteran, as the offi- 
cer was about to sit down upon the bed; “ you 
confide yourself to me, and you are right in doing 
so, young man; still will your sleep be the 
sweeter when you know with whom you are.” 

And throwing open his waistcoat, he showed 
him, besides a cross of the Legion of Honor, the 
signal of affiliation to the secret society of “ Kot- 
simiry.” ‘The young man pressed his hand in 
his. 

**T needed no such assurance to cause me to 
sleep peacefully ’neath your roof; but now I am 
doubly your debtor.” 

He threw himself upon the bed, amd in some 
few moments fell asleep; his sleep was long, 
the sun rose to the horizon of mid-day, and snnk 
again to rest ere the stranger had awoke. To- 
wards evening the wind blew violently in the 
forest, the old elms yielded to the tempest, and 
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the Old Soldier’s cottage seemed less solid to him 
than the tent under which he had slept in the 
sandy plains of Egypt. ; 

Night was —s on apace, and amidst the 
wailings of the wind and the noise of the bend- 
ing branches, the experienced ear of the old Sol- 
dier distinctly decried the sound of distant steps, 
they soon became more and more distinguisha- 
ble, and a dog barked, and a signal was given by 
three repeated whistles. 

‘*°Tis thy brother, girl,” said the Soldier to 
Maria. The maiden hastened to unclose the 
door and a young man entered the cottage; he also 
wore the grey great coat of the besieged; but 
his whole person seemed in the greatest possible 
disorder; he had no cap upon his head, neither 
had he his pistols in his belt, and his sword 
lacked its scabbard ; as he entered the cottage he 
inclined himself to receive the blessing which 
his father silently bestowed upon him, then he 
threw himself upon the seat which was nearest 
to the door, the alteration of his countenance 
saddened that of his aged father, still the latter 
made sign to him to make as little noise as pos- 
sible, pointing to the stranger, who still slept, 
and whose face was turned towards the wall. 
‘Then there ensued an almost sinister-like silence, 
it seemed as if the one feared as much to speak 
as the other did to interrogate. At length the 
father arose, and walked towards his son. 

“What news, Andrew ?” said he in a lowered 
tone. 

A groan which seemed tocome from the heart 
was the answer to this question which the father 
only repeated by an expressive glance, the elo- 
quence of which came likewise from the heart. 

“ The Russians are once more our masters,” 
said Andrew with a hollow voice—** Warsaw is 
taken !”” 

A piercing shriek, a yell of horror, issued 
loudly from the bed, and caused the assembled 
family to quake with fear for a few moments ; 
but it was not renewed—the soldier strided for- 
ward, called to his guest; but he answered him 
not, he then took up his lamp and went towards 
him, but the unhappy youth was in a profound 
fainting fit, and seemed stifling beneath the 
weight of a fearful suffocation. 

“ Give him air! quick give him air!” cried 
Thadeo. 

The door was thrown open, the veteran raised 
the youth in his arms, and unclasping his coat, 
“Ah! by my faith, ’tisa woman!” and he extend- 
ed his hand to stay the efforts of his son; but the 
movement had been too tardy; Andrew had re- 
cognized the female, and that woman was the 
Countess Plater! 

When the heroine of Poland was restored once 
more to life, it was with convulsive sobs that she 

ronounced the word Country! She joined her 

ands in a fearful delirium; the words, treason, 
and the name of Krasckowncky escaped from 
her lips. She seized her arms, and still would, 
she vowed, go forth and die ’neath the walls of 
Warsaw. 

And thenher head would sink upon her hand, 
and she remained awhile as in a death sleep, her 
silence was so expressive, that those who sur- 
rounded her would not have dared to break it; 


She arose and walking towards him took his 
hands and pressed them between her own. 

*“‘ Farewell,” said she in a sorrowing voice, “I 
thank you for your hospitality; and now that you 
know who [ am I will no longer expose you toa 
suspicion of complicity. Ever serve Poland 
faithfully—be never, ye, one of her paracidal 
children—farewell to thee young maiden, name 
te in thy pure prayers!” 

And opening the door of the cottage she fled 
into the forest and disappeared from the gaze of 
the old soldier and his children, ere they had 
time to detain her. e 
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Wel ! mya t friend ! 
Thrice welcome to my sight, 
Where falls thy shadow I shall wend 
My willing steps to-night. 
Around thy base I played 
In childhood’s thoughtless glee, 
Old spire, again tow’rd thee I’ve strayed— 
Dost thou remember me ? 


Pleasant the first faint ray 
Of morning light appears 

To those who wait the wr of day, 
And watch through many tears : 

And sweet the evening star 
Gleams from the shadowy sky, 

On mariners, who ’ve wandered far 
From land with weary eye. 


So breaks upon my path 
Thy tall familiar form, 
A cheering look to me thou hath, 
Like sunshine after storm ; 
And quick as lives a thought, 
Or bird skims o’er the vane, 
My heart leaped up, when memory caugh 
Thy slender top again. 


Welcome ! my ancient friend ! 
Thrice welcome to my sight, 

Where falls thy shadow, I shali wend 
My willing steps to-night. 

Thanks, thanks—out on the sea 
Thou wavest a greeting home, 

I knew thou would’st remember me, 
Old spire, I come ! I come ! 


Portsmouth. 


—=_ 3s 


Locke’s doctrine, that we have no innate ideas, 
and that all our ideas are compounded of sensa- 
tions, was previously taught by Gaseendi and 
Hobbes. ‘ External objects,” says Mr. Locke, 
“furnish the mind with the ideas of sensible 





but of a sudden she drew herself up, and her al- 
tered countenance gave pain to the old soldier. 


qualities; and the mind furnishes the under- 
standing with ideas of its own operations.” 
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FLOWERS. 


Tue love of flowers appears to be very gene- 
rally diffused among all nations. They are the 
friends of all—the rich and the poor. The prince 
courts their presence to grace his pleasure 
grounds. In his domains they bloom in lofty 
splendor and gorgeous magnificence. They are 
arranged according to the rules of art, and the 
prevailing fashion of the times. At one era they 
were clippéd and pruned, and made the most gro- 
tesque figures, which only showed how vain for 
man to endeavour to improve the beauties of 
Nature. But the absurdity of this was soon 
seen, and the practice abandoned. 

Around the dwelling of the humble cottager 
flowers bloom in all the wild luxuriance of na- 
ture. They are free from all the restraints of 
art; although they have not the same splendor 
of hue to boast as those which cover the domains 
of the prince, yet their beauty is not less. It 
has been said by travellers that they could dis- 
— a pure minded and more intelligent fa- 
mily, from the appearance of the house and 
grounds in this particular. The difference was 
striking—the house of the more intelligent was 
surrounded by flowers—the windows displayed 
them—vines were twined with care and taste 
over the dwelling. Another presents a different 
spectacle! The weeds and briers are allowed to 
hold their dominion. In short, Solomon’s pic- 
ture of the gard@m of the sluggard is exactly 
verified. 

The cultivation and study of flowers appears 
more suited to females than to man. They re- 
semble them in their fragility, beauty and pe- 
rishable naturé. The Mimosa may be likened 
to a pure-minded and delicate woman, who 
shrinks even from the breath of contamination ; 
and who, if assailed too rudely by the finger of 
scorn and reproach, will wither and die from 
the shock. 

Flowers possess, also, a great moral influ- 
ence. Who is there with feelings, however 
vitiated, that does not feel refreshed and revived 
when entering a garden filled with these beauti- 
ful creations. To him who leaves a scene of 

iety—a crowded, heated room, and wanders 
orth from the scene of art to gaze on the charms 
of nature, where the breath of these lovely mes- 
sengers greet him, how soothing their influence. 
How much softer and better his heart becomes ! 
How many remembrances are called up which 
before lay dormant in his heart! How humbled, 
how subdued he feels! All the proud visions of 
ambition and distinction vanish. He asks him- 
self, if he is indeed the same who a few mo- 
ments before had been panting and stirring in 
the ranks of Fashion. Now he wishes never 
again to be in her presence. He thinks he could 
live and die in some peaceful, retired spot, sur- 
rounded by the flowers which his own hand 
would cultivate. There he would be happy, 


** The world forgetting 
By the world forgot.” 


It is strange what thonghts come thronging to 
our minds at the sight of some faded flower 





which we have preserved. It recalls the friend 
who placked it; the words that were spoken; 
the bush upon which it grew; the home which 
we have left; the spot rendered sacred by its as- 
sociations. Al] these are called up—and by what? 
A withered flower! One who knew not its story 
would scatter it to the wind and think not of the 
tale it could tell to some hearts. It is a connect- 
ing link in the chain of Memory, and it adds an 

other and another till every circumstance is pre- 
sented. Flowers are bright spots in life’s jour- 
ney. 


‘*In Eastern lands they talk in flowers, 
And they tell in a garland their loves and cares : 
Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers, 
On its leaves a mystic language bears.” 


It is strange that this language should not 
have been more cultivated. They seem to be a 
very delicate medium of communicating our 
thoughts. Censure would not appear to he so 
harsh when conveyed through a lovely flower. 
The words of love would flow still more soft and 
gentle. In this way all oar feelings and thoughts 
might be made known. 


‘* Then gather a wreath from the garden bowers, 
And tell of the wish of thy heart in flowers.” 


Every leaf, every flower, even the smallest 
and simplest when examined, lead to thoughts 
of the Great Creator. If there was nothing else 
to prove the wisdom and goodness of God, these 
would do it amply. Could Chance form the 
varieties of Jeaves which lend so much beauty to 
our forests ? Did chance give the Lily its white- 
ness, or the Rose its beautiful hoe? Who will 
be so blind as to believe that it did ? 

These simple and beautiful creations may give 
us many a lesson. They teach the frailty of 
human life. The Lily of the Valley, when it 
meets our eye in some secluded glen, breathes 
forth a lesson of humility; beauty it possesses 
and none can surpass it; yet, it hides itself from 
the gaze of the passer-by, as if it were conscious 
of possessing nothing attractive. Thus all eon- 
vey to us caution, reproof or example. All an- 
Swer some wise purpose. Each fulfils its work, 
and then renders up its brief existence. 


New York. 
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Tne infant slept peacefully in the arms of its 
mother; his fair brow was undisturbed by any 
care, and the bloom on his cheek bespoke the 
absence of all disease. 

He was the first and only child of a fond wi- 
dowed mother, whose life seemed wrapt up in 
that of his ; and now, as she pressed him to her 
heart, and gazed on his beauteous face with an 
affection which none but a mother feels, she 
thought, *“* Why should I fear that he should be 
snatched from me? Surely there can be no mo- 
tive to prompt God, who is so merciful and ten- 
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der, to deprive me of the only being on earth for 


whom I should wish to live, and leave me alone | 
and childless, to drag out the remainder of my | 


existence, with no one to support and comfort, 
none to soften the infirmities of old age, or cheer 
my passage to the tomb. No! I will not give 
myself up to such vain fears; my.boy will yet 
live, not only to make me a returo for all 1 have 
yet.suffered on his account, but to be an orna- 
ment to the world, and a useful member of so- 
ciety. And ere his tender years ripen into man- 
hood, be it my pleasant task to instil into his 
mind such principles, and such a love of virtue, 


that can never be eradicated, so that, when | 


obliged to go forth into the world and bear his 
part on the stage of action, he will be effectually 
Shielded against the assault of those who would 
draw him aside from the path of rectitude and 
honour ; and pursuing a straight forward course 


in the line of duty, will show forth to the world, | 


a bright example of Christian piety and virtue.” 
But, oh! how vain are all human calculations! 
The days of that innocent were already number- 


ed, and ere one short week had passed since the | 


mother’s imagination pietured his future life in 
such glowing colours, she was obliged to watch 
. the progress of a slow disease preying upon his 
vitals; to see his life, as it were, ebbing away, 
day by day, and at last to consign him to the 
cold earth! 

** And thou art gone, my sweet babe, my only 
child,” she exclaimed, as she gazed upon the 


mound that marked his resting place,—* thou 
art gone, and thy laughing eyes shall no more 
beam upon me, as they were wont to do, to glad- 


den my heart; nor thy soft voice delight my ear. 
But I wilt not repine that thou art taken from a 
world of sin and trouble, to a fairer and happier 
abode—that thou art transplanted, by a kind 
hand, from a wilderness, where thorns and briers 
grow around us at almost every step we take, to 


a heavenly garden, to bloom for ever and ever. | 


And instead of repining at my lot, my constant 
endeavour shall henceforth be, to prepare to re- 
join thee in that blissful abode, whither thou art 


gone.” 
Cc. 
Philadelphia. 
VERY MYSTERIOUS, 
A TALE. 


In the year 179—, a foreign family, consisting 
of a gentleman, lady, young lady, and their ser- 
vants, came to reside in street. The house 
they occupied was small, but, to use a common 
phrase, genteel, and from their excessive retire- 
ment it was evident they were desirous of shun- 
ning observation ; their narne was unknown, and 
even their servants avoided all communication 
with those in the adjoining houses. It certainly 
is extremely hard people cannot live or do as they 
please without their actions being canvassed by 
their neighbours ; yet we fear so long as the 
world is peopled, there will always exist some 
few, who (of course from the most charitable 
motives) feel more anxious about any other per- 
son’s concerns, than their own, unless some 

10* 


| mighty change takes place—and what may we 
| not hope in these reforming times! 

They say the class known by the appellation 
of old maids, evince the greatest interest, not 
| only for the spiritual, but likewise the temporal 

welfare of their friends and neighbours. Al- 
though we must allow (having learned from bit- 
ter experience) the truth of this assertion, yet 
conscience obliges us to declare, that this quali- 
ty is not alone peculiar to that caste, having dis- 
| covered that married ladies, and gentlemen, too, 
can possess as great a share of curiosity and love 
| of seandalous gossip, as the veriest Pabby under 
the sun. 
Now, it so chanced, the street these foreigners 
| had selected for their residence, was also occa- 
| pied by a coterie who were somewhat character 
| ised by the above mentioned propensities. If 
| Mrs. Smith wondered ** who and what the re- 
tired family were,” Mrs. Jones was convinced 
it did not require much penetration to discover 
what people were who received only gentlemen 
—to be sure one female did call there now, but 
| it was only-since a few weeks, and there was no 
| knowing who she might be. 
“Then you :mean to insinuate,” said Miss 
Simkins, * that——” 
*¢ [nsinuate !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Jones, with an 
| indignant toss of the head, “ I insinuate nothing 
| Ma’am; they may be very respectable people 
| for what I know, but 4 
| * You still have your doubts,” interrupted the 


former speaker. 
“I have,” replied Mrs. » in a decided 
tone, **and I am determined to find out who and 
what they are.” 
| * At least, they afé very quiet, regular peo- 
| ple,” said Mrs. Smith; “ living as I do, next 
| door, I always hear them retire to rest at ten 

o’clock, and their servants are about betimes of 
a morning, long before I can get my lazy girls 

“Well, I should not be surprised,’”’ here ob- 
served Mr. Ridley, * if they turn out to be some 
great personages after all. I dare say they are 
emigrants, for | am sure they are foreigners, from 
their appearance.” 

** You are always finding a mare’s nest,” re- 
turned Mrs. Jones, ironically, * time will, how- 

| ever, determine who is right; 1 hope your eon- 
jectures, Mr. Ridley, may prove correet, when 

| we do discover who and what they are.” 

| “T hope we shall soon,” said Mre. Smith, 

| “ for I am always wondering who and what they 

can be.” 

As it is not, however, our intention to weary 
our readers with the conversation of whieh the 
‘“‘ mysterious exclusives” (as they were called 
by some) formed the subject, we will here pause, 
and briefly state that some time after, as Mrs. 
Jones was passing through a neighbouring square, 
she observed a dashing coroneted carriage draw 
up to the pavement, and immediately after be- 
held the footman assist the lady who visited at 
No 16, to alight, and after desiring them to wait 
her return there, proceeded, unattended, to — 
street; Mrs. Jones followed, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing. her admitted at the very house. 
Here was a surprise, Mrs. Jones was literally 
stupified with astonishment, to be so deceived in 
her conjectures, surely the lady mast be some- 
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body, or she would not be in such a carriage, 
unless—but then the servants paid her such re- 
spect, there could be no doubt she was their mis- 
tress. Besides, the coronet and the arms embla- 
toned on the panels (objects of great weight 
with her) convinced her the owner must be 
somebod y—and being somebody, it was not very 
likely she would call on the strange people if 
they were notsomebody too. Yet, ifall was right, 
why not drive to the door? Would, then, Mr. 
Ridley’s anticipations be realized? The thought 
of such a triumph was agony, and she determin- 
ed to keep the discovery to herself, at least for 
the present. Hoping to discover something 
more, during several succeeding days she watch- 
ed, and immediately she observed the lady enter 
No. 16; she sallied forth to see if the same car- 
waited near—and sure —- she always 
found the aristocratic equipage, and her wavering 
ulations were finally confirmed by hearing 
lady one day as she re-entered it give orders 
to-be driven to St. James’s Palace. 
Mrs. Jones’s proceedings had not, however, 
unnoticed, and in watching her maneu- 
vres, Miss Simkins had also made the important 
discovery of the carriage, and to Mrs. Jones’s 
horror and consternation, she re — he 
a tea-party detail the news she might have been 
the first n4 impart. Now, in truth, did wonder- 
ment and speculation run high, the strangers 
were transformed into a hundred different per- 
. A thousand reasons were ascribed for 
their seclusion until it was ascertained that the 
t lady was nojijher than the charitable Lady 
| ao when it was finally settled by these 
wise heads—* she doubtless visited the people 
at No. 16 from some humade motives best known 
to herself.” Bat we will leave these idle gos- 
sips to their further discoveries, and relate a 
lain anvarnished tale, which had any kind 
riend been able then to narrate, would, we trust, 
have satisfied the most inquisitive neighbour. 
The occupiers of No. 16 were a Russian fami- 
ly, of high rank and pretensions, befittingly sup- 
rted in their own country, until the Count R., 
Ted by infatuation and ambition, and deaf to the 
entreaties of his family and friends, had taken 
part in the rash rebellion of Pugatscheff,* and in 
one of the last engagements between the impe- 
rial troops and the rebels, he was seen to fall. 
The following day while employed with many 
others in burying the dead, a young man to whom 
he had onee rendered an important service, re- 
cognized the body, and anxious to offer the only 
gratitude in his power, by paying the last duties 
of respect to the remains of his benefactor, and 
heedless of what might be the consequences, de- 
termined to convey it to his cottage. During 
the removal the peasant discovered life was not 


* Pugatscheff was a Cossack, who assumed the name 
and character of the Emperor Peter III., pretending 
that through an extraordinary interposition of Provi- 
dence he had escaped from the murderers employed 
to assassinate him. He is said to have strikingly re- 
sembled the Emperor in person, and being possessed 
of abilities and address, his followers became nume- 
rous, and he was at length so powerful that he stood 
several ements with the Russian generals, but 
being at defeated, and taken prisoner, he was 

it to Moscow in an iron cage, a 


nd beheaded the 
2ist of January, 1775. 
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extinct, and as soon as he reached his dwelling, 
confided him to the eare of his mother, who was 
possessed of no slight skill in the art of Escu- 
lapius, and as desirous of evincing as much gra- 
titude as her son, old Gitta was unceasing in her 
care and attention to the wounded nobleman, and 
in the course.of a few weeks she had the satis- 
faction of seeing him rapidly recover. Restored 
as it were to life, the Count would fain have 
informed his family and friends of the cireum- 
stance, but his kind guardians interposed their 
authority, and informed him that although Pu- 
gatscheff was executed, and the rebellion crush- 
ed, the Government was still mae in its pro- 
ceedings against all those who had joined in it; 
and were it known he still lived destruction 
would light upon him and his preservers, who 
had only escaped suspicion of harboring him by 
the general belief that he was killed, in conse- 
quence of which the reward offered for his ap- 
prehension had been unsought. Forced to yield 
to such reasons, he renewed his expressions of 
gratitude to the generous peasant and his mo- 
ther, and committed htmself entirely to their ad- 
vice. After detaining him until his recovery 
was entirely effected, they obtained him a dis- 
guise and a rt. Nor did the noble pea- 
sant quit him until he had seen him toa place of 
safety, far from his native land, then retarning 
home, he immediately sought the Count’s fami- 
ly, and at length found his eldest son, who was 
commanding one of the ——— quartered in 
Moscow. Although he had opposed the Count 
even in the field, yet when he learned he was out 
of all danger, he rejoiced his father still lived, 
and highly commended the conduct of his devo- 
ted preserver, who protested he had but done his 
duty, and would fain have been spared the thanks 
lavished upon him. He shortly after rejoined 
his mother, and shared with her the reward of 
their generous gratitude, the approval of their 
hearts, and the gifts bestowed by the officer. 

In consequence of the Countess being a coun- 
trywoman, a friend, and particular favourite of 
the Empress Catharine, her husband’s forfeited 
estates had been restored to her, and his name 
permitted to sink into oblivion. When he had 
joined a party the Countess would not counte- 
nance, she had retired from the Capital with her 
youngest daughter, and perhaps the announce- 
meat of his death on the field of battle had been 
consoling, for she could not but dread the fate 
which awaited him had he survived. Yet when 
her son imparted the tidings he had received, her 
joy was unbounded. The next consideration 
was, what should she do? Her heart whisper- 
ed seek his pardon from the Empress; and what 
might she not hope from the late favours confer- 
red upon her—besides Catharine was her friend. 
Accordingly she departed for Moscow, and avail- 
ed herself of the earliest opportunity to obtain an 
interview with her sovereign. 

The empress received her with her usual kind- 
ness, and never once reverted to the late occur- 
rences, until the Countess touched upon the sub- 
ject, and a cloud shadowed her brow as she ask- 
ed,—* Is it to Demetria G——,” calling her by 

Coottens 
I am to 2” 
“To both,” was the reply. 


the name of her family, “ or to the 
** None could feel more acutely than myself 
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the conduct of Count R —; mine proved, I 
trust, what were my feelings on the occasion, 
and had he not fallen, none would have consi- 
dered his life more justly forfeited to his injured 
sovereign than myself—yet, madam, now that he 
is no .more, I cannot forget that I was once 
young—that I loved him—and that to your Ma- 
seaty was indebted for obtaining my father’s 
long withheld consent.” 

A tear stood in the eye of the Countess as she 
ceased speaking, and even the Empress appear- 
ed moved, as she said,—“* Nor have I forgotten, 
Demetria, how long I have loved you, while, 
still] Princess of Anhalt-zerbst, and little dream- 
ing an Imperial throne awaited me, you were my 
favourite; time has not changed my friendship, 
nor shall it ever, notwithstanding——” and she 
hesitated as if fearful of terminating the sentence 
and leaving it unfinished, she continued,—* De- 
metria, the cares of government have doubled my 
years, you will most probably outlive your so- 
vereign.”” 

The Countess heard with surprise this strange 
address. 

“ Say, will you cherish her memory as that of 
a friend? Nay, more, can you forgive her, 
though she did offer a price for her favorite’s 
husband?” 

The Empress had spoken with that courtesy 
Royalty can so well assume, and holding out her 
hand with pecaliar graciousness, the Countess 
could not withstand the appeal, and kneeling 
down, she kissed it. Although somewhat ac- 
quainted with the wily nature of her mistress, 
she judged too much of others by herself to sus- 
pect y dictated her wozds ; while Catharine 
was too much accustomed to dissimalation to 
let it pass unpractised, even on one she Joved. 

Countess was one of those few to whom 
she always wished to appear in the best light, 
and she was too a judge of characters not 
to be aware this little artifice would assist to ob- 
literate past events, and attach the Countess as 
warmly to herself as ever. 

As the Empress made her rise she proceeded 
in the same strain, “I feel happy once again now 
you have granted me that for whieh I have sigh- 
ed—since my duty obliged me to command that 
which I would willingly have evaded. Ah, De- 
metria! sovereigns are much more to be pitied 
than envied—the very puppets of circumstance, 
though our loving subjects doubtless call us 
despotic,” an ironical smile crossed her counte- 
wance as she spoke these last words, “ forced to 
support our authority by deeds our hearts fre- 
quently abhor—our slightest actions misrepre- 
sented and ascribed to the foulest purposes. I 
found it so, Countess, and determined to defy the 
world, and maintain an undivided authority. I 
have done so. History may condemn me as a 
woman, but it shall say Catharine II was an 
Empress worthy the epithet of Great; yet happi- 
ness, Demetria, has not been my portion since 
Catharine of Anhalt became a Grand Duchess of 
Rassia.” 

Perhaps she had spoken her thoughts more 
sincerely than was her wont, but her countenance 
and manner gave no evidence that her feelings 
were in accordance with her words, and chang- 
ing the conversation, she spoke of a hundred dif- 
ferent subjects, then reverting to the late unhap- 





py rebellion, she entered upor it with some lati- 
tude. The Countess availed herself of thie wish- 
ed-for opportunity to mention her husband's ndme 
a second time. Empress spoke of him with 
greater sincerity than she anticipated, and again 
expressed her regret at having been obliged to 
consider and treat him as one of her enemies. 

* Bat supposing,” said the Countess, “ he had 
lived and had been summoned to appear before 
your Majesty’s tribunal, would you have en- 
forced the strictest of its penalties? Tell, me, 
gracious mistress, were he now alive, and his 
wife and children so devoted to you, supplicati 
at your feet for his pardon, would you withhol 
it?” 

There was an earnestness in the manner of the 
speaker which startled the Empress, and her 
countenance relaxed its former courteous expres- 
sion as she hastily inquired, Does he then 
live? tell me quickly.” 

‘Can your Majesty imagine I should have ap- 
peared before you in this garb of woe if he had 
not fallen,” returned the Countess, calmly. © 

The reply disarmed the Empress of any far- 
ther suspicion, but she fixed her eyes steadfastly 
on the Countess as she asked,—‘* Wherefore 
such a question? Count R— is dead—Orloof 
saw him fall. Were he not, and you, Demetria, 
entreating for his forfeited life, # should be inex- 
orable—painful as it would be to me—I should 
waive remembrance of the past and exact that re- 
tribution my insulted authority demands. Were 
I a private individual, and your husband my bit- 
terest foe, I might—1 would forgive him even 
his ingratitude—-but clemency cannot now be 
attribute of Catharige II. Many have been the’ 
enemies of my thrdhe; the poor and ignorant, 
the misled victims of ambition and faction have 
met the punishment of their errors—and would 
not their blood become innocent, and ery to hea- 
veo in vengeance against me ifI spare their lead- 
ers?” 

The Empress had spoken in that tone of voice 
which shows its decision is unalterable ; and al- 
though her countenance had lost its severe ex- 
pression, the Countess was satisfied supplication 
would be vain. 

When they parted, the Empress expressed her 
wish that her favorite would soon return, and see 
her. The Countess inclined her head, but was 
silent, and as she took her leave there was soine- 
thing peculiar and unnatural in her manner, and 
the last look she gave the Empress, when she 
pressed the royal hand to her lips, was never 
effaced from Catharine’s remembrance. A few 
days after she learnt the Countess had gone into 
the country, but was soon expected to return. 
Weeks past, but she came not, and at length the 
following letter was transmitted by an unknown 
hand to the Empress:— 


“When your Imperial Majesty receives my 
farewell, I shall be an exile from my native land. 
The sentiments you expressed in the interview 
(perhaps our last) with which you honored mea 
few hours since, decided me on the step I should 
take; perchance your Majesty’s anger will be 
aroused when you learn that one upon whom 
you have conferred favour and friendship for so 
many years, has proved unworthy your confi- 
dence ; but could you know the pain it cost me 
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to dissimulate, you would pity not condemn, for 
Iam unaccustomed to deceive; and when you 
know all * * * *: think of me only as the favor- 
ite of the Princess of Anhalt-zerbst; and I trust 
the best feelings of your heart will approve and 
pardon, that which the injured Empress of Rus- 
sia cannot. My husband lives! Though seen 
to fall, life has not fled, and thanks to the grati- 
tude and care of a generous and noble-minded 
peasant, he recovered, and in the country of the 
stranger enjoys that peace and protection which 
exists not for him in his own. It was this un- 


expected information (for I firmly believed him | 
dead) which led me to my sovereign and friend; | 


unmindful of what had occurred, you forgot I 
was the widow of a traitor, and received me as 
you always have done, yet did I fear to tell you 
my secret until I had obtained some assurance 
from your Majesty that I might prefer my suit 
fearlessly. The question I asked will now be 
explained; from your reply I knew further trial 
would be unavailing, and uncomplaining I sub- 
mit, for reason and justice tell me you spoke as 
duty dictated; though princes need not 

lush to use the noblest of God’s attributes, 
mercy, they may not abuse it; its abuse would 
have restored happiness to a friend, yet my heart 
asks wherefore should Catharine show favor to 
the guilty because he was the husband of a fa- 
vorite ! 

“In a few hours I leave the land of my ances- 
tors—the land where I have spent so many years 
of happiness, perhaps never to return, or, per- 
chance, when I have nothing bat the remem- 


brance of the past left me, and my hopes and 
thoughts are fixed on anothgr and a better world, 
all I have loved from my sovereign to my chil- 
dren will in a few brief hours be to me but as a 
dream belonging to my native country. Had I 
obeyed my father I should now be without re- 
gret, for him he destined for his daughter has 


nobly distinguished himself in his sovereign’s 
service. Oh, that youths ‘would be guided by 
age and experience; but wherefore complain, 
Count was the husband of my choice, 
and I accepted him from the hand of your Ma- 
jesty. Yet my love for him never influenced my 
loyalty ; and if my indignation was aroused by 
the knowledge of his having joined your enemies, 
jadge what it must have been when I considered 
his ingratitude to you, to whom alone he was 
indebted for my hand. Steadfastly and publicly 
T opposed him, even when‘his star was for a 
time in the ascendant. He f$‘now an exile with- 
out title or fortune, and my duty bids me hasten 
to share with him his misfortunes ; had I spoken 
of this your Majesty’s kindness would never have 
permitted the fulfilment of my intentions, as it is 
you cannot now prevent, and may, perhaps, ap- 
prove their performance. 
feet I resign the estates of the Count, which 
were sequestered, and conferred upon his sup- 
posed widow by a generous mistress. My heart 
would now revoltin their enjoyment, nor could I 
esteem the sovereign who would compromise 
her dignity by bestowing them on the wife of 
one she could not pardon. 

“* Ere bidding farewell to all I have cherished, 
I would ask this boon of your Majesty, will you 
inform my sons, and my daughter, the Countess 
C of my departure, and convey to them 











At your Majesty’s | 
| not wonder that a mild seriousness formed the 





my last blessing, and their mother’s love. I 
could not find in my heart to seek them and bid 
them adieu, nor would I compromise them in 
your Majesty’s opinion. 

My youngest daughter, whom you have so fre- 
quently noticed and praised, will not leave me, 
though I would fain have robbed myself of this 
consolation to confide her to your Imperial care, 
which I entreat you to extend to my other chil- 
dren, and which hope [ shall cherish with the 
remembrance of the many past favors you have 
conferred on me and mine. Whatever may be 
my fate, 1 shall ever pray for the health and 
prosperity of my earliest friend, trusting she will 
not receive ungracionsly the last farewell of her 
who claims her sovereign’s pity and forgiveness. 

DemetriaA Aucustowa, Countess R—.” 


As the Empress perused the letter her attend- 
ants had watched the variety of changes in her 
countenance, from the flush of anger and the curl 
of her well-formed Jip, to the tear which fell on 
her hand as she folded it; then, as if: ashamed 
of such emotion, she dashed it away, and pass- 
ing into her writing closet, desired she might 
not be disturbed. 

The Countess, accompanied by her daughter, 
and two faithful servants, joined her husband in 
England ; she had many reasons for selecting 
this country for her asylum, independent of the 
security it afforded, she was assured of escaping 
notice ; besides she had a small property in the 
English funds, which enabled them to live com- 
fortably, and what with the money and jewels 
she had brought with her, there was always suf- 
ficient to assist the unfortunate. As the exiles 
were anxious to remain in obscurity, they care- 
fully avoided making acquaintance with stran- 

rs; and a few friends in misfortune with the 

ount were the only persons they received. 
Whatever may have been his motives in join- 
ing in a mad rebellion, if there were moments 
when he regretted his rashness it was when he 
thought of the sacrifice the most Joyal of Catha- 
rine’s subjects had made for him, and when he 
gazed upon the Countess and her beautiful 
daughter, thus torn from the palaces of their an- 
cestors, and condemned to exile and obscurity 
by his own act. But if ever he vented his re- 
gret in words, the unvarying reply of the Coun- 
tess was, “I thank God for all he has left me, 
when I consider how many are worse off than 
ourselves.” Ulrica was everything to them as 
well from her affectionate disposition, her ta- 
lents, and unceasing endeavours to make them 
forget their sorrows; nor could they appreciate 


| too highly the noble girl who had saerificed all 


the world offered most alluring to share the for- 


| tunes of her parents; and though the sacrifice 


was enhanced by its being unregretted, they did 


only change in the lively beauty of St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, for callous must be the feel- 
ings of that young heart whose face can wear 
smiles, when but lately driven by anarehy and 
bloodshed from the land we considered our own, 
attached to it by every warm tie of the heart, by 
every early prejudice, and still more from the 
circumstance of our home being there—that home 
hallowed by the memory of those scarce passed 
days when all appears bright, from the snow 
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figures we raised, glistening as brightly in the 
winter’s powerless sun, as the gay wing of the 
butterfly we chased beneath the scorching rays of 
the summer sky, little dreaming we shall one 
day discover the same world to be as fickle and 
transient as the gay insect, and its enjoyments as 
unsubstantial as the dream we formed with true 
Promethean emulation! Ulrica warmly cherish- 
ed the recollection of the past, for it told of no- 
thing but happiness, while the present was one 
dark monotonous reality. One there was who 
had whispered love to her, when an ill-fated in- 
surrection awoke them from their scarce com- 
menced dream of happiness, and they had parted, 
perhaps never to meet again, for he went to de- 
fend his sovereign’s standard. 

Months had passed away, and she heard not 
ewhether he had fallen or still lived, for from the 
day he had taken leave of her she had never 
even heard his name; and if the remembrance 
caused a silent tear to linger on her cheek, her 
fond mother, as she kissed it away, deemed a 
thought of her home had brought it, for she 
guessed not the young and gallant Prince Alex- 
ander had loved her daughter during their 
brief acquaintance. 

The exiles had sojourned some little time in 
England, when one morning the Countess pro- 
posed a walk to her daughter. The cheering 
rays of the spring sun led them to bend their 
steps to Hyde Park. They had crossed it half- 
way, when their notice was attracted to an ele- 
gantly dressed female, who was walking, fol- 
lowed by two servants; as she passed close to 
them the Countess started, for she was struck 
with the features of the lady, as if they were fa- 
tniliar to her; and, turning to take another look, 
beheld the stranger also regarding her with no 
little interest. : 

With a simultaneous movement, they both ad- 
vanced a few steps, and the lady unhesitatingly 
offered her hand as she asked,—** Have I then 
the happiness of welcoming the Countess R— 
to England?” 

“It is then you, Lady Danvers,’”’ was all the 
Countess replied, bursting at the same moment 
into tears. 

Lady Danvers only answered by warmly 
pressing her friend’s hand, for she was too much 
affected to speak. This unexpected meeting had 
awaken many slumbering recollections with both 
ladies ; if, as friends, they felt happy in again 
seeing one another, their happiness was not un- 
attended with pain—to the Countess it recalled 
brighter, happier days—to Lady Danvers, the 
greatest trial of her life; and ho r more elo- 
quent than words does the tear and the warm 
pressure of the hand express the exquisite sensa- 
tions of the heart in such a moment, when we 
again behold a loved friend after many years of 
separation, whether sorrow has oppressed us and 
the world been sparing in her favours; or, that 
we have been borne on the wings of proud pros- 
perity, in one brief instant we retrace the length 
of our separation, while the distant periods which 
had gradually faded from our view into the misty 
distance of an evening landscape, returns as vi- 
vidly as if a ray of the expiring sun had sudden- 
ly darted across the horizon and lifted the veil 
which rendered it so indistinct. When the first 
emotions of the meeting were over, and many 





words of welcome and pleasure had been ex- 
changed, Lady Danvers proposed they should 
enter her carriage, which was driving close be- 
hind, as they would be better able to converse 
and there was still much to say on either side, 
This was assented to; and as they drove slow- 
ly into the park, the Countess briefly detailed 
the events with which, kind reader, you are al- 
ready acquainted. Lady Danvers, after duly 
sympathising with,her friend,— 

Really, Countess, if my happiness at seeing 
you was not so great that it precludes my har- 
bouring any angry feeling, 1 could almost quar- 
rel with you for not having apprised me of your 
arrival in England ; tell me, why did you not?” 

** Because I did not know where to inquire for 
you, independent of the dread I have of my se- 
clusion being disturbed by strangers.” 

** Nay, that was unkind, Demetria, to consi- 
der me a stranger; and, as for my address, any 
one could have informed you.” 

* But I know no one, dear Lady Danvers; and 
had I found you, what assurance had I you would 
recollect one you had not seen nor heard of for 
so many years; and I could not bear now even 
one disappointment; my health, my spirits are 
not what they were.” 

“Oh, my dear Countess, how little do you 
know me, to suppose I could ever forget or-renew 
with less delight our friendship, whether you 
came to see me as the great Countess I loved at 
Vienna, or as an exile; till the latest hour of my 
existence I shall ever consider myself your 
debtor.” . 

‘Indeed, Lady Danvers, you value too much 
the little attention I should think it my duty to 
offer any one placed in the same melancholy si- 
tuation you were.” 

Again the friends clasped each other’s hands, 
and Lady Danvers, anxious to change a painful 
subject, inquired, as she turned towards Ulrica— 
“If that young lady had been the little girl to 
whom she was indebted for making acquaint- 
ance with the Countess?” 

Being answered in the affirmative, she address- 
ed Ulrica in the kindest manner. 

*« Though new acquaintances, we are also very 
old ones, dearest, and I trust we shall soon be- 
come better friends; and my son, too, you must 
renew your acquaintance with him when he re- 
turns from the continent, where he is now tra- 
velling with his grandfather. You and Henry 
were very great friends at Vienna, do you re- 
member him?” 

“* Not in the least,” returned the young lady, 
** 1 do not even remember being at Vienna; bat 
I have heard my sister Anatolia frequent] 
speak of our being there, and how onaghay 
was !”” 

Lady Danvers smiled, and then spoke: — 

“True ; had I considered one instant I might 
have known as much, you were so very young; 
but really I have had so much to say and to hear 
that I have never inquired after my other friends; 
how is your sister and your brothers—are they 
in England?” 

** Anatolia is married,” returned the Countess; 
“and my eldest son also. Constantine I left at 
St. Petersburg.” 

** How provokingly quick time flies when one 
is happy,” said Lady Danvers, looking at her 
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watch ; “I must soon leave you, for 1 have an 
engagement at one o’clock; it was of my own 
fixing, and you know of old how particular 1 am 
in keeping my appointments; had I known the 

leasure that awaited me I should certainly have 
delayed it; but I hope my dear Countess you 
will permit me to take the earliest opportunity 
of paying you and the Count a visit and you 
must come and see me; but give me your ad- 
dress—here is mine,” and asshe spoke she drew 
a card from its case and presented it. 

* It will be a great happiness and consolation 
to me to see you,” returned the Countess, giving 
her card in return; *“‘ but on one condition only 
may I accept it, Lady Danvers. 

* Name it,” said that lady; “I will comply 
if it is reasonable.” 

“Forget what I was,” said the Countess, 
“and considering me only as what I am, come 
to me without your equipage and retinue; it 
might draw that notice upon us which I am most 
desirous of avoiding ; and if I come to see you, 
it must be when you are quite alone. Do not 
imagine, dearest Lady Danvers, fallen pride dic- 
tates my request; it is, indeed, imperious neces- 
sity ; did Catharine learn where we are, we 
should no longer enjoy peace.” 

“As you wish then, Countess;"’ returned 
Lady Danvers; “ your reason is sufficient, and 
I accept your condition, if you will consent to 
receive me as simple Elizabeth Danvers, one 
who owes you a deep debt of gratitude.” 

They had reached the park-gate, and the 
— and her daughter bade Lady Danvers 

jeu. 

“A demain,” said their friend, kissing her 
hand, and the carriage Grove off, while the 
Countess returned home in better spirits than she 
had been for some time, convinced that Provi- 
dence never leaves the unfortunate without some 
consoling pleasure. 

Such, fair courteous reader, is the publie and 
private history of the family who excited the cu- 
riosity of their idle and inquisitive neighbours; 
and should our relation have called a desire on 
your part to learn their subsequent fate, we will 
not hesitate (having it in our power) to satisfy 
you ; neither shall we object (if it is your wish) 
to introduce you more particularly to the Lady 
who visited at No. 16, hoping (as in our humble 
opinion all who take upon themselves the office 
of introducer should do) you will not regret hav- 
ing added the name of Lady Danvers to the list 
of your momentary acquaintance. 

ady Danvers was one of those beings who 
pass from the cradle to womanhood with few 
real troubles ; the daughter of a gentleman of an- 
cient family and large possessions, nursed in the 
lap of luxury, her path had been one of roses, and 
roses without thorns. If fortune had bestowed 
upon her all her favours, nature had endowed her 
with the choicest gifts of the heart, enshrined in 
one of its fairest forms, while the fondest and 
best of parents had devoted her time to the cul- 
tivation and perfection of her daughter’s mind. 
Miss de Vere was indeed a charming creature. 
If her beauty gained the admiration, her good- 
ness won the heart; and when she gave her hand 
to the young Lord Danvers, the heir of a ducal 
house, both families rejoiced in the flattering 
hope of long happiness being their portion, for 





he was well worthy of her. Yet was this union 
destined to prove another example of the uncer- 
tainty of all earthly felicity. A very few years 
had passed, when Lord Danvers was thrown 
from his horse, and after lingering some days, left 
his young widow and an only son to mourn his 
premature and untimely end. It was at Vienna 
this melancholy event took place, and it was 
there, a few weeks previous, they made acquaint- 
ance with the Count and Countess R——, who 
were residing in princely splendour at the same 
hotel with themselves. Crossing the hall a few 
mornings after their arrival, Lord and Lady Dan- 
vers were struck with the appearance of some 
children who passed them, with a numerous train 
of attendants. Lady Danvers stopped to admire, 
more particularly the youngest, a singularly 
beautiful child—and no other than Ulrica. In 
the meanwhile she had noticed a new toy Lady 
Danvers had given her little son, and desirous of 
possessing it, had asked for it. Her nurse of 
course refused her request, and the little girl, un- 
accustomed to contradiction, pouted her pretty 
lips, and the tears fell fast down her cheeks. In- 
stead of leaving her unnoticed, the nurse told 
her she was very naughty; this aroused the 
young lady’s ire, and beating her attendants, she 
stamped her little feet, and then throwing her- 
self on the ground, rolled and screamed until she 
became almost blue in the face ; in vain they at- 
tempted, with her brother and sister, to pacify 
her. Lady Danvers, unacquainted with the lan- 
guage they had spoken, enquired in French the 
cause of the young lady’s sudden violence, and 
being informed, she told the same to her little 
boy, who immediately and unreluctantly offered 
the toy. In an instant Ulrica was all delight— 
and, smiling through her tears, she put her arms 
around his neck, saying many pretty things in 
her native tongue. The attendants were pleased 
at seeing her again in good humor, and respect- 
fully thanked the lady for her kindness. hen 
the Countess learned the politeness of the Eng- 
lish stranger, she determined to avail herself of 
the earliest opportunity to offer her acknow- 
ledgements, A most fortunately she met her 


the same evening at the English ambassador’s, 
where they were introduced to one another, and 
before many weeks their acquaintance sprung 


into the closest intimacy. At this period the 
sad event, before detailed, occurred. The Count- 
ess was unremitting in her attentions to Lady 
Danvers, and shared with her her cares during 
those trying moments, when each one told the 
last was fast approaching, and to her care and 
the Count’s did the dying man bequeath all he 
held most dear. Far more deeply than words 
can express, did the young and disconsolate wi- 
dow feel their unceasing kindness, left as she 
was to sorrow alone in a strange land, until such 
arrangements could be made for her to return to 
her home and her friends. The Count accom- 
panied her to England, and only bade her fare- 
well amidst the warm and grateful thanks of her 
relatives. And as years rolled on, although re- 
ligion and time assuaged the poignancy of her 
grief, had she followed her own inclination, she 
would have ended her days in retirement, but 
the entreaties of her friends, and the future pros- 
pects of her son, made her waive every selfish 
consideration, and many were the expressions of 
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delight when the public journals announced, 
** Lady Danvers, the young and beautiful widow, 
would again appear in the world she was so fitted 
to adorn.” And when she did return to it, there 
was no outward mockery, no show of feeling in 
dress, with actions as inconsistent as the sable 
dress in a gay assembly—no expressed senti- 
ments nor announcement of intentions, never in- 
tended to be performed. She lived now for 
others, not for herself, and, but for the calm dig- 
nity of her manners, and the slight shade of me- 
lancholy which had become habitual to hercoun- 


tenance, few wonld have judged how acutely the | 


widow had suffered, nor what she still felt, but 
her steadfast and firm rejection of all addresses, 
was sufficient proof she could never love another. 
The education of her boy she confided to able 
care. superintending herself his improvement— 
while she devoted her ample fortune to the no- 
blest purposes; from the relief she afforded the 
poor and afflicted to the encouragement of talent 
and virtue, whom it was her delight to seek out 
of the dross by which it is so frequently surround- 
ed. And if her house became the resort of ge- 
nius and worth, who hailed her as their patroness, 
it was not the less the asylum of the wretched, 
who bestowed upon her the appellation of ** Mo- 
ther of the poor.” ‘The great and good alike 
courted her friewdship, and even Royalty was 
proud of her esteem. Yet a stranger in con- 
versing with her, would have little dreamt from 
her manner she was the Lady Danvers whose 
reputation justly stood so high; for the world 
had not changed the unostentatious, the modest, 
and retiring, Miss De Vere, neither had time 
obliterated her gratitude to the Countess; and if 
she regretted finding the change in her friend’s 
fortune after their long separation, there was 
some consolation that she had the power of ex- 
pressing her gratitude otherwise than by words; 
frequent in her visits, and unremitting in the 
most delicate attentions, she employed every 
means to render the exile of her friends less te- 
dious. A variety of little pleasures were de- 
vised for their amusement; and sometimes she 
exerted sufficient influence to engage them to 
dine with her, but her attempts were useless to 
indace them to meet strangers, and as vain her 
request for Ulrica—for the Countess judged 
rightly that her daughter’s beauty would excite 
that attraction and interest she most wished to 
avoid ; and finding the young lady, herself, but 
little inclined to second her wish, she for the 
present relinquished any further mention of the 
subject ; and, perhaps, there was another motive 
which influenced her in leaving Ulrica in her 
retirement. She realiy loved this good and 
beautiful girl, and would have made any sacri- 
fice to see her restored to her place in society, 
and the thought struck her, her own son might 
perhaps be the one destined for such a purpose, 
and the very idea was happiness to herself, for 
she was well convinced she could not select a 
daughter-in-law whom she could better love, and 
who would confer honour on the ducal title she 
would one day bear. But as yet it was a mere 
Chateau en Espagne: perhaps the young people 
might not approve of her plans; besides, her 
son was still absent, and might not the fear of 
another carrying off the prize she hoped would be 
his, suggest it were better to leave her in se- 


curity until his return. Such was the posture of 
affairs when England received the announcement 
that the Empress Catharine II. had breathed her 
Jast. 

The Count had now learnt from experience the 
folly of which he had been guilty, and sufficient- 
ly punished by exile, he begun to speak of mak- 
ing his concessions to the new Emperor, whose 
clemency was much spoken of; and from whom 
he hoped to obtain the pardon, he was too proud 
to ask from the sovereign he had offended. 
While the Countess, forgetting the rigour of her 
Royal mistress, mourned her as a friend she 
might never see again. 

Sometime after this the Coantess received the 
following note from Lady Danvers :— 


“« My dear Countess, 

1 shall be deprived of the happiness of see- 
ing you for some days, having this moment re- 
ceived a letter from my son announcing his 
speedy return to England with his grandfather; 
I start this afternoon for Dover, that 1 may have 
the pleasure of welcoming them the moment 
they set foot on an English shore, &c. &c.” 


Her return was scarce anticipated when Lady 
Danvers appeared in —— street, with a joyous 
smile on her countenance, which spoke of some 
unusual happiness. After the first words of sa- 
lutation, and many questions about the travel- 
lers had been duly answered, “ I am also come,” 
she added, “to ask a favour. In honour of the 
absentees’ return, I have a ball to-night, and in- 
deed, indeed, Count and Countess, you must 
give me your company with Ulrica.” 

They both stared in surprise; the latter was 
not in the room; and, at length, the Countess 
said— 
| Surely, Elizabeth, you are in joke?” 
| Lady Danvers protested the contrary, 
again repeated her request. Much conversation 
passed on the subject; in vain she urged her en- 
treaties, the Count and Countess were firm in 
resisting all her eloquence, and finding it una- 
vailing, Lady Danvers audibly muttered, “ per- 
haps it is better so; and then addressing the 
Countess, “ But you will not be so unkind as to 
refuse me Ulrica? Come, I will be determined, 
too,” and she smiled; “1 will take no refusal 
about her, and, if you persist, I declare I will 
put off my ball, though the Prince of Wales and 
all the elite of London have promised me their 
company; and more than that, I declare, I will 
bring my son and a host of gentlemen besides, 
to besiege your house this very evening.” 

The Count laughed and spoke, * My dear 
lady, I sensibly feel your kindness and interest; 
believe me, I-should not have been able to with- 
stand your eloquence, but I must obey my wife, 
I make a rule of doing so now, and ever shall, 
for much have I paid, for the only instance in my 
life I did not follow her guidance; but as for 
Ulrica, I see no obstacle to her accepting your 
invitation. What can it now matter, Demetria,” 
and he turned towards the Countess, “if she 
does attract notice? her father’s name and asy- 
lum will soon be restored to publicity; have I 
not written this very week to Russia?” 

The Countess sighed as she returned— 

“It will then be time enough, but would it 
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not be wiser to remain in privacy until the Em- 

eror’s pleasure is known? but as you are both 
in league against me, perhaps Ulrica may also 
take part with you; should she, her mother will 
not offer opposition to so formidable an array, if 
you, Lady Danvers, will promise her your sole 
protection, and neither divulge her name nor 
country.” 

“This is a strange whim,” said the Count, | 
“I do not see wherefore we need be ashamed of | 
either; we are all liable to a fit of madness dur- | 
ing our lives ; and whatever stain the Count R— 
may have attached to his name, must surely be | 
effaced by the famed loyalty of his wife.” 

** Count,” returned his lady proudly, and in an | 
irritated tone, “if I have not this promise, Ul- 
rica shall not go;” and then addressing Lady | 
Danvers in a calmer voice, ** you see how time 
has changed me; I used not to be so irritable, 
but now Toman bear the slightest contradiction. 
It is not to the English I fear her name being 
known: but you may have foreigners at your 
house, not that I fear them, but may not the 
Russian Ambassador be amongst your guests? 
and I would not that my daughter meet with 
slight from any one. Do you understand me, 
Elizabeth ?” 

“ Perfectly,” said Lady Danvers; “and I 
give you the promise you require.” And it was 
net without some difficulty she refrained ex- 
pressing her surprise when the Countess alluded 
to a subject she had carefully avoided; when, to 
her relief Ulrica entered the room. The Countess 
informed her daughter of what had passed. 

Perchance Ulrica had grown tired of seclusion. 
Was it presentiment, or by what strange chance 
had she too changed? And her mother’s coun- 
tenance expressed her surprise when she heard 
Ulrica’s reply; and, smiling, she returned in 
her sweetest voice :— 

* All conspire against me. Yes, my child, 
accept the invitation, and may the first pleasure 
you enjoy in exile afford you some moments of 
happiness.” 

** [ answer its very remembrance shall ensure 
her many,” said Lady Danvers, in a significant 


tone. 
* . * * * 


The evening came ; but as Ulrica had accept- 
ed the invitation less from the anticipation of any 
real pleasure than for the sake of change, there 
was none of that hilarity with which she had 
prepared for the few brilliant balls she had at- 
tended on her entrance in the world, previously 
to the insurrection. The Countess presided at 
her daughter’s toilette, and parted the fair hair on 
her beautiful forehead ; and, braiding the long 
tresses behind, formed them into a coronet which 
suited the exquisite contour of her head. Her 
dress was of the finest clear muslin, made with- 
out trimming or ornament, save the finely work- 
ed cambric chemisette, which arose just above 
the top, and fitted tight round her neck; even 
her sleeves were long, and they hung full to her 
waist, where they were confined by a small band, 
and the only jewel displayed on her om was 
the ribbon and cross of the Royal Chapter, of 
which she was a canoness ; her small feet were 
encased in stockings, fine as the web of the 


| ment of her age. 





spider, and her thin silk slippers might have ex- 
cited the envy of Cinderella’s fairy-god-mother. 


The Countess had buttoned the last glove on her 
daughter’s hand, and, gazing at her, thought she 
had never looked so beautiful, while the two at- 
tendants spoke their admiration aloud, and ex- 
pressed their delight that their loved young mis- 
tress was once more going to join in an amuse- 
Lady Danvers’ carriage now 
drove to the door; Ulrica went to take leave of 
her father. The Count and Countess embraced 
her affectionately, and, amidst many wishes for 
her pleasure, she entered the carriage. 

A crowd, as is usual on such occasions, had 
collected round the portico of L House, to 
see the company arrive ; and lightly and gaily 
each fair Jady ascended the stately staircase, and 
traversed the splendid suite of apartments, to pay 
their devoirs to the munifjcent hostess, whose 
gracious smile and courteous welcome were, as 
a Royal Prince observed, ‘* alone worth seek- 
ing.” 

Ulrica stood beside Lady Danvers; and each 
one, as he beheld her, gazed, and marvelled if 
such beauty belonged to earth, and vainly inquir- 
ed, ** Who and what is she?”’ 

Many were the proud and lofty beauties who 
graced the gay scene, yet did Ulrica eclipse them 
all, and seem the queen of that noble company. 
Queens in our days are frequently much the 
same, perchance Jess comely than many a lady 
of a less elevated sphere;—we speak of a queen 
moulded in the wild imaginings of poesy, and 
surrounded by that halo of veneration we feel, in 
the days of childhood, at their magic name, and 
most justly and honorably felt in the glorious 
days of chivalry. 

* Will you dance now, dearest?” asked Lady 
Danvers, addressing U]rica; but before she could 
reply, Lady Danvers spoke again—* Ah, there 
comes my truant son; you cannot refuse him. 
Henry, I must introduce you to one of my favor- 
ites.” 

The young man bowed, and addressed Ulrica 
some words. 

She gracefully accepted his arm, and they 
joined the dance. Henry Danvers was, as may 
be imagined, every thing the most fastidious 
mind could require, and struck with the beauty 
and manner of his partner, he exerted all his en- 
deavours to please ; nor was he unsuccessful in 
awaking that animation which increased Ulrica’s 
charms, and which had slumbered since she be- 
came an exile; and so mutually pleased were 
the young people with each other, that they saw 
the conclusion of the dance with regret; and 
when he conducted her back to his mother, his 
first question was, “* Who, and what is she ?” 
for he was not aware of the ancient date of their 
acquaintance. 

ady Danvers only smiled as she whispered 
“Henry, you must restrain your curiosity for 
this evening.” 

A newly-arrived guest called the young man 
unwillingly away, and a new candidate request- 
ed the honor of an introduction to the beautiful 
stranger. 

“ Lord Edward Rivers,” said Lady Danvers, 
presenting him, and then pointing to Ulrica, she 
added, “and this is a highly valued young 
friend.” 

Ulrica’s new partner was far less agreeable 
than the former one; instead of-trying to please 
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he seemed only bent. on the gratification of his 


cariosity, while she had to exert all her wit to 
party the pertinacity of “his , and there 
seemed no sorrow on either side as they went 
through the last figure. ‘When it.was over, he 
stopped to speak to a friend, and Ulrica thought- 
lessly suffered her hand to slip from his arm. In 
-vain she tried ‘to-replace it ; 1 § caranwse tally 
crowd was very great; they had separated 
and poor Ulrica found herself. in that most un- 
pleasant of all situations, deserted in a crowded 
room. Not onefriendiy face could she discover: 
no arm was offered; no word addressed. this un- 
known girl: but — not avoid hearing the 
ing whisper o' 6 company, inquiring, 
o Who is she?” nor escape their. rude and ear- 
nest stare, far more dreadful than neglect. She 
was well ‘acquainted with the house, and that 
was ‘something, and by degrees she made her 
way to the small conservatory ; it was unoccu- 
pied at the moment, and reaching an almost in- 
visitile arbour, formed by some choice. shrubs, 
sheventered it, hoping to obtain a few. moments 
repose, which were not long granted her, for the 
sound of footsteps fell dpon her ear, and present- 
ly, to her further annoyance, she heard persons 
seat themselves; a hurried glance showed her 
two gentlemen and a tady: formed the party. 
Their faces she could not discover, but that mat- 
teted little: she did not know them, and too 
timid te encounter strangers, ‘she determined to 
remain where she was, hoping they would soon 
quit the conservatory, or.e 
and her son might join them, “ 
“After some egsual remarks, an. affected lisping 
voiee inquired,“ Pray did you notice that gin 
yo se Henry Danvers. the last dance but 


“ No!’ was the reply : and wherefore did UI- 
riea start as the little negative was pronounced ? 
It-reealled a. voice she might perhaps never hear 
again ; but it was a passing thought, him she 
had loved was faraway: . Meigs 

+] am-quite astonished,” continued the lady, 
** for every body is speaking of her beauty ; but 
the strangest thing of-all is, no one can tell,who 
and-what she is. Lady Danvers will not give 
us any anwar ;-and I think it extremely odd 
she can introduce a nameless person to her house. 
Why. the fact admits of any constructiow an ill- 
natared person may choose; bat I believe she 
must be some poor foreign girl per, gern 
has taken under her protection, and for whom 
she intends to provide a husband.” . Y 

Poor Ulrica! her heart swelled as'if it wonjd 
burst, and all the pride of her race rushed to her 
brow. Asa scalding tear fell on her ungloved 
hand—*“ And was it for this [ soughtchange? the 
monotony of our.fetirement is far preferable,” 
she mentally ejaculated ; and what was worse, 
there was no chaace of escape without eompro- 
mising herself; and painfully was she obliged 
to disten to the prolonged dialogue. < 

.. Captain Selwyn,” proceeded the same eter- 
nal speaker, “did you notice how extremely gra- 
cious the girl was to Henry Danvers: she was 
net so nding to Edward Rivers.. I sup 
pose dios fetunodantlcnnones has more attractions ' 
for her than the title of courtesy assumed by a 
younger son. She knows well how-to play hb 
part, too; for Henry is already in love vith the 

11 





that Lady Danvers » 


unknown; my poor cousin was. bored 
the last dance with his expressions of admira- 
tion.” at i4 
4 Certainly,” said the blunt sailor, “dt was 
very ill-judged, and, I believe, contrary to all 
established rule, for a:gentleman to express hi 
admiration of avy particular lady to another; but 
-Ladyship should make some allowance for 
oom particularly at first sight, for the sly god 
does not pay mach attention to rule.” , 

The lady laughed, “Why, Captain, you seen 
to. know all about it: bat, seriously speaking, I 
should not be surprised to heafLady Danvers 
intends this girl for her son, ‘1 know she does 
not care choosing one out of her own Valee, so 
long. as the daughter-in-law’ elect. will but ‘eon- 
form to a heb anisanthropic ways; and gs for 
Henry, he, would, nat. disobey mamma for the 
world?” and again the Iady laughed, as she pr 
nounced the last sentence in imitation of a chi 

aking. on) 
Perr oe: Sacha sbicseaeia uite concerged about 
“this young lady,” saidthe Captain. ‘I makea 
point iof never anticipating events: and if she is 
destined for the future Mrs. Danvers, I can only 
say Henry will have a very beautiful wife.” , 

“+ For a, foreigner she is. passable,” returned 
the lady, “* but she is nothing to-be compared to 
Emily Riyers, And. then her dress ; »wwho ever 
saw the like in a ball room; Tong sleeves and 
not a single ornament,” and, a8 She spoke, she 
threw herself carelessly against the back of her 
chair, her chielns sid jewels resounding against 
one abotherin the movement. .. . - 

“Excuse me, Lady Valesia,” said the Cap- 
tain, “ if I differ with you in Opinion) 1 always 
admire simplicity—-for beayty unadorned is then 
adorned the most; and I am suré she is a proof 
of the correctness of thisassertion. “But ¢an you 
inform me the meaning of the orpament she wears 
at her shoulder—I soppose it is some opder.?” 

“ You are dreaming, Captain, sutely,” return- 
ed Lady Valesia, ‘I saw-it hot, dnd few things 
escape my notice” eg 

“I am aware of that,” said the Captain, “ yet 
this has evidently escaped. “I saw it by mere 
chance as I passed her, the folds of her sleeve 
almost-conceal it.” , 
ae This is aemnehr said the Indy; my were 

e a person of any consequence La vers 
wach oit be so parang namin ha Bat.1 
thust see this ribbon; do go, my dear Captain, 
and find out where she is, and then come and 
fetch me.” , 

_ The gentleman eagerly availed himself of this 
opportunity to escape from a lady who was not 
one of his greatest favourites, and as Ulriea‘heard 
hitn depart she falsely flattered herself the others 
would soon’ follow him. © Bat it was not Lady 
Valesia’s intention to tose so ne @ tele-a- 
tete with the distinguished foreigner, who, al- 
though so lately arrived, had already turned the 
heads of half the London belles, and not her’s 
the least, 

“1 am enchanted,” she commenced, “ to get 
rid of that bore of a Selwyn. I hate sailors, they 
are so blunt: but what makes you so dull and 
stupid this evening, Prince? You do not'speak 
@ word.”. 

++] \was. not aware,”’ said the Prince, “that 





Iam more so to-night than at any other 
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I do not 
slightest 
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pose the gift of eloquence in the 
egree; and have but few words to 


And as Ulrica listened a spell seemed around 
her. Could it be Alexander? It was too great 
an improbability—might not another’s voice re- 
semble his. Yet she tried to obtain a glimpse 
of the speaker, but a large exotic screened him 
from her view. 

“ Ah!” said Lady Valesia, in reply to the 
Prince, “ you only say so that 1 may pay you a 
compliment, bat I shall not do any such thing. 
You know you talk enough if youlike, Had you 
seen the beauty I dare say your tongue would 
have been inspired.” 

“How the beauty sticks in- her throat,” 
thought the Prince, but, of course, he did not sa 
so. Young men rarely express what they thin 
to a lady—but the words which followed ‘were 
spoken with all the sineerity.of his heart. 

“I doubt whether your ladyship would find 
any change in me at beholding the fairest form 
nature ever moulded—beauty arrests not any ad- 
miration unless animated with a soul and heart 
in accordance with the exterior; for to me no- 
thing is more dreadful than to find a face worthy 
of heaven, with as little soul and sense as a cat. 
1 would rather bestow my admiration on the 
Venus de Medici—she cannot disappoint me,” 

“T had no idea you were so fastidious,” re- 
tarned the lady, pettishly. “I suppose you 
have not seen any to admire in our isle, then.” 

“ Pardon me,” said the Prince, “as yet I have 
been too short a time in your country to a 
jed nt on its ladies. The daughters of Eng- 
and are fair, and if, on a better acquaintance, I 
find they really are what they appear, I shall 
leave your island with the assurance its women 
are angels.” 

“Really, Prince, this is a very pretty compli- 
ment in perspective; but your fastidiousness 

roves to me your utter indifference to our sex— 

owever, beware, you will be punished some 
day; though, as yet, you can never have loved 
—mais prenez y garde your turn will come.”’ And 
as she spoke Lady Valesia held up her hand in 
playful threat. ° 

* Fear not for me,” returned the Prince with 
a melancholy smile, ‘* my turn is past, and if the 
admission will absolve me from the accusation 
of indifference, receive it. Yes, Lady Valesia, 
I did love once—only once—a being whose ex- 
quisite beauty was her least charm, and whose 
rival I have never met. She came across my 
path like a bright meteor, which vanishes too 
quickly. I have sought without snecess to find 
her for op months, Chance has at length 
given me a clue—she is in England.” 

Ulriea’s heart beat. She listened in breath- 
less anxiety to every word the speaker uttered. 
Ortice she had a mind to discover herself, but the 
fear of disappointment prevailed, and she remain- 
ed in her concealment. She then heard, with 
delight Lady Danvers’ voice inquiring of Lady 
Valesia if she had seen her young friend. 

“T have been with my father looking for her 
everywhere,” she continued, “I cannot imagine 

. where she has hid herself.” 

“She has not been here,” said the Prince, 
“nor have I seen her, but-I shall be most ha 
py to assist you in your search, if Lady Valesia 


&. 


will accom me to point her out, as._I do not 
know ber.” , , 

“Do not be too sure.of that,” said Lady‘Dan- 
vers, smiling, ‘for she is a foreigner, and.a 
countrywoman of your’s,”’ 

* Indeed!” exclaimed the Prince; “ and ‘her 
name?” ‘ 

«I will tell you when you have found her,” 
said Lady Danvers. 

“It is not then he,” mormured Ulrica, and 
the Prince offered his arm to Lady Valesia, and 
they quitted the conservatory. 

he moment they were gone Ulriea quitted 
the arbour, and coming behind Lady Danvers, 
she page her hand within her arm, saying,— 

“TI am so bappy to see you again; lost m 
partoer in the crowd, and was so frightened 1 
came here to hide myself unti] I had some chance 
of finding you.” 

“Poor child,” said Lady Danvers, kissing 
her; “surely you have been- crying, dearest; 
your cheek is quite moist; but I will take-care 
you do not lose your partner again. Come, I 
will introduce you to my father-in-law, who al- 
ready loves you, not only for my sake, but for 
that of his son.” 

The Duke of L——~ shook her hand warmly. 

* Ulrica,” he said, “1 knew your father well, 
and much gratitude do I still owe him for hie 
kindness to mine,.and I trust the obseurity which 
surrounds him will soon be thrown aside, and 
that I shall be permitted to pay him my. re- 
spects.” e 

Ulrica replied most graciously. 

“ And now,” said Lady Danvers, “ that I have 
confided you, dear Ulrica, to such hands, 
I will go and tell Henry I have found you—he, 
I dare say, is still looking for you—but J shall 
not be long absent.” And she looked signifi- 
cantly at the Duke, who remained conversing 
some moments with the young lady. 

The Lady Danvers was returning with twoor 
three gentlemen. Chance—mere chance—led 
another to join her. She would have preferred 
pe had remained where he was for some instants 

onger ; but she could not excuse herself of his 

company. His personal attractions were 7 
and as he entered the conservatory, the.Duke 
whispered to Ulrica,— apts 

* There is the Prince of Wales.” 

Bat Ulrica saw him not, for she beheld fami- 
liar faces amongst the gentlemen who followed 
him. She wa¢not mistaken- now. It was the 
Prince Alexander she had listened to;.and by 
his side stood her favourite brother. In an in- 
stant his arms were round her neck, and the 
tears stood in his eyes, while they flowed rapid- 
ly down his sister’s cheeks. 

“My dear, dear Constantine, how happy I 
am, and my father and mother,”—was all she 
could articulate for some moments. When she 
raised her-head from her brother’s shoulder, she 
discovered all the strangers had delicately .with- 
drawn. ’ 

“* Dearest Ulriea you cannot be happier than I 
am,” said her brother, * you know not how I 
"have missed you—but have you no word of wel- 
come for my friend—I hope you have not quite 

n him :” and as she held out her small 
white hand to him, the colour rose to her cheek, 





for she remembered the conversation of which 
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she had been the subject—he kissed it, and she 
said,—* If I am too’ bewildered by this wnlook- 
ed for happiness to express my feelings in words, 
do not imagine they are less intense, or the less’ 
warm. But'tell me, Constantine, how came you 
here this evening,’ and what brought you from 
Russia.” 

“ The circumstance of having, after months of 
useless search, atiength obtained aclue that you’ 
were in England, Alexander and I were deter- 
mined to discover you, even had we not been 
bearers of your father’s entire pardon.” 

“ His pardon!” exclaimed Ulrica, “is it then 
possible, so much happiness at oncet”’ 

“ Yes, dear Ulrica,” said her brother, “it was 
found after Catharine’s death in her writing 
drawer, and the present Emperor, who has com- 
menced his reign by many acts of clemency, 
anxious to fulfil his mother’s wish, offered us 
every assistance for the success of our mission, 
By this time all his Ambassadors are furnished 
with a copy of the pardon, and the restoration of 
all his titles and estates, with ‘a command to 
exert all diligence in discovering you. Had we 
not met to-night, I do not think we could have 
been much longer seperated. I only arrived in 
England yesterday, but Alexander came over 
with Lady Danvers’ son. We made acquaint- 
ance with hia and the Duke at Paris. e lat- 
ter, it appeared, knew my father, and when he 
learnt our story, and the clue we had obtained, 
he told us if you were in England, he thought it 
very likely Lady Danvers would be acquainted 
with the circamstance, but he was not aware she 
réally was. We to travel to England 

ther—unforeseen businéss detained me, and 
Alexander accompanied them; but I have’ not 
been long in following them.” : 

“ Did Lady Danvers give you information of 
us, and did you expect to meet me this evening?” 
asked Ulrica. 

* No,” said Constantine, **I saw her for the 
first time this morning, she promised to do all in 
her power for me, and this evening when I came 

I would ‘not be canptianll at any thing 
that might happen.’ ' 

“It is very. strange,” observed Ulrica, “it is 
like a scéne in a play; but you, Alexander—I 
wonder she did not tell you whére we wete to be 
found.” 

“She knew not,” said the Prince, “ that I 
was as much interested in your fate as your bro- 
ther. ‘ Nor would I act nor speak before Con- 
stantine had proved me.” , 

Ulrica slightly coloured, and turned to her bro- 
ther, who asked if they should go to the Count 
or Countess, but Utrica thought the sudden 
shock might be too much for her mother, and 
they decided it would be better not to disturb her 
repose that night, but early next morning for- 
ward a note announcing the important intelligence 
before they appeared in person, and as Ulrica 
was to remain till the next morning at her friend’s 
house, it was agreed they should accompany her 
home. The Prince of Wales, Lady Danvers, 
and the others who had quitted the conservatory 
not to intrude on the joyous meeting, re-entered 
it. 

“ Will you remember this morning, dearest,” 





asked Lady Danvers, “and can you pardon me 
for delaying the meeting afew hours; for once 
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in my life have I been guilty of 
anxious the first ball you attend 
should make a lively impression.” 

“ And it has made one which can never be 
effaced,” said Ulrica, 

“You will not refase’to dance now?” ‘said 
Lady Danvers, “ but there are gentlemen anx- 
iously waiting to’ congratulate you; I dare say 
if I could read their thoughts, I should see in 
large letters, ‘I wish the old lady was in the 
next room,” but not an inch farther, may I flatter 
myself, without vanity, gentlemen.” 

They smiled, but their countenances, and the 
profound respect with which they treated her, 
sufficiently proved ‘how highly they. esteemed 
one whose presence was ever agreeable, Con- 

ratulations met Ulrica’s ear on every side. 
he English Prince-asked her hand for the first 


sm. I was 
at my house 


* danée, and as Alexander whispered for the next, 


her sweet smile showed she had no refusal 
for him; and as she re-entered the ball-room 
with her royal partner, the new Russian ambas- 
sador was announced, and Ulrica welcomed one 
of her mother’s oldest friends. It was an even- 
ing of surprises and delight. Never did she pass 
soagreeable an evening—she was happy, and 
she was fascinating; and now there was no 
longer a doubt as to who or what she was,— 
Homage surrounded ker steps, and each guest de- 
arted with the conviction that she was the most 
ovely and amiable of her sex. 

The next morning the Count and Countess re- 
ceived the agreeable and unexpected news, whieh 
was soon followed by the appearance of Con- 
stantine, Ulrica, and Alexander. After all the 
feelings this interview excited had been — 
in and every enquiry satisfied, Constantine de- 
livered a packet to his mother. It was from the 
late Empress, and there was a letter commenced 
the day she had received the one frem the Coun- 
tess. It had been continued at different periods ; 
the last date it bore was November 1796, 
rege a “ Demetria I am well in 

ealth and spirits. Every thing prospers tom 
will,—-my ia is vietbelows ie Pecske, and 
seems to declare Catharine omniponent. An un- 
accountable feeling has suddenly siezed me—I 
am restiess—I know not what is the matter with 
me; and this same indefinable feeling u me 
ta terminate this long commenced sheet pre: 
I have taken up my pen, and it seems as if I was 
going to take an eternal leave of you. Itisa 
foolish fancy, and I would banish such folly, for 
I am unaccustomed to weakness, but in d 
it tries to master me. Demetria, should this 
be the last time I address you, you will find your 
request with regard to your children fulfilled. 
They have been my peculiar care, and now would 
I demand a boon of you. There is another who 
also, shared my favour, end confided to me the 
secret of his heart—the young Prince Alexander. 
You knew him at St. Petersburg, where he first 
beheld and Jovec your daughter; bestow her hand 
upon him, for he is worthy of her. It is Catha- 
rine’s wish—and will not her recommendation 
have some weight; it had once before, and do 
not call me despotic until you have questioned 
the young lady’s heart. To jadge of it front her 
lover's opinion, a few months cannot havech 





ed it. If he has erred he must meet the conse- 


quence of his error in judgment—you will be 
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absolved from the performance of. my request; 
for 1 would not your daughter should think of 
me with sorrow. To whomsoever she gives lier 
hand nt her with the aecompanying case as 
a slight bequest from a friend who had loved her 
for her mother’s sake, and who since learnt to es- 
teem her for her own; for yourself, Demetria, 
here is my favorite jewel, and what in your esti- 
mation will be of higher value—your-hasband’s 
entire pardon, as well fo? public offences as for 
his private ingratitade tome. I would write 
more, but my hand refuses longer to guide a pen 
—I feel sick and weary. I would embrace you 
were you here. Why, why, did you leave me 
—I may have been rigorous to you, but the 
greatest rigour was to myself—J have not loved 
you less. Farewell, dearest Demetria, I am siek 
and, faint—I must close this. and seek the air. 
CaTHARINe.” 
“Then her last thoughts were for me,” said 
the Countess, sqrrowfully, as she ceased read- 
ing, “‘we always were friends. I perceive from 
the last date it was written the day of her death.”’ 
“ Yes,” said Constantine,“ such is the suppo- 
sition, her death was awfully sudden; _ that morn- 
pe oar had been particularly cheerful and had 
n her coffee as usual, when she desired to be 
left alone in her private closet, where no doubt 
she was occupied part of the time writing to you. 
Her attendants thinking she remained alone an 
unusual long time, ventured to open the door, 
when they discovered her lying senseless oni’ the 
ground. Doctor Rogerson bled her twice, but 
she never spoke again, and expired at 1@ o’clock 
that night; this packet and the pardon were found 
by her successor, who entrusted them to me, and 
lam happy indeed they ‘have passed from my 
care to that of their owners.” 
Street was all in commotion—a hundred 
tales were related as being authentic, though 
every one differed as much as night and day. 
Mrs. Jones was all amazement to think how she 
could have been so deceived in her judgment. 
Miss Simkins was not the less surprised ; al- 
though she would not assume such an air, for she 
pretended her penetration had long discovered 
that which she thought best to herself. Mrs. 
Smith said nothing, but she did not think the less, 
Mr. Ridley was all triumph, and he so unmerci- 
fully teased and made so many remarks, which 
Mrs. Jones took for personalities, that she was 
very near cutting him. There was now. plenty 
of amusementfor the neighbours in watching 
the many carriages which were constantly wait- 
ing at the door, and then the going in ane coming 
out of the family themselves—and the two hand- 
some young men who paid such attention to the 
oung lady, “‘ but it was very easy to see,” as 
rs. Smith said, ‘tone was the brother, from the 
great likeness between them, while the other of 
course, must be the lover.” To the infinite re- 
gret of these good people, the Count and his fa- 
mily removed to a fashionable hotel. No. 16 
was to let, but what with talking of those who 
had left, and wondering who would next take the 
house, the gossips were at no loss for conversa- 
<> st ~e for the present; but a few months 
, and their tongues to a little, 
a No. 16 was still Padi ay end nothing new 
had started up to engage their loquacity, when 
one morning as Mrs. Jones cpuned 


the newspa- 





per of the day her eyes rested on the * extract of 
a letter from St. Petersburg.” 

After various details of the gaieties of the Im- 

rial Court, it announced the marriage of the 

rince Alexander to the Countess Ulrica Olga 
Alexandra, the beautiful and youngest daughter 
of the celebrated, and lately pardoned Count 
R——-; the letter added, the ceremony was per- 
formed with great pomp in the imperial presence; 
the bride wore the splendid diamonds fequenth- 
ed to her by the late Empress, and the Duke of 
L———, Lady and the honorable Mr. Danvers 
were amongst the company. 

** Well,” ‘exclaimed Mrs. Jones, laying down 
the paper and her spectaeles at the same time, 
“who would have thought I could be so deceiv- 
ed; I declare so long as I live, I will never 
trouble.my head about who and what people 


| are!” 


te een 


SKETCH OF MRS. ELLET. 


In giving the following brief sketch of the 
literary career of a writer, whose contributions 
are among the choice things in our “ Book,” we 
are sure of the sympathy of our readers in the 
sabject. Nor is it merely to gratify their curi- 
osity that we venture these personal and domes- 
tic reminiscences. It serves to increase our in 
terest in’what we read to. knqw somewhat of 
the history of the writer. The example of Mrs. 
Ellet is worthy to be made a study by youn 
ladies ; and while they read her productions wi 

leasure, the contemplation of her character may 
influence, most beneficially, their own efforts 
and pursuits. 

Elizabeth F. Ellet was born at Sodus, a small 
town on the shores of Lake Ontario. Her father, 
the late Dr. Lummis,-was a man of learning and 
good taste; but he lived at a distance from all 
learned society—even the advantages of a com- 
mor school education were, in that retired place, 
very limited. However genius does not depend 
od the schools; Elizabeth: was early distin- 
guished for vivacity of intellect and poetical ta- 
lents ; and then she had the good fortune to at- 
tract the attention and secure the regard of a con- 
genial mind. It is very fortunate for a woman 
of genius to find in the man she loves, a mental 
guide, worthy of the confidence and companion- 
ship of soul which she-is always dis to 
share with the friend of her heart. And such a 
friend Miss Lummis found in Doctor William 
H. Ellet. He married her when she was very 
young, only about seventeen, and under his 
tuition she immediately commenced the study 
of the modern languages. Doctor Ellet was 
then Professor of Chemistry in Columbia Col- 
lege, N. Y.—and in that city Mrs. Ellet had 
every advan she could desire of acquiring 
information. Her great -proficiency not only 
proves her own superior powers of intellect but 
also the superior talents and learning of her hus- 

nd, who was her only ¢ufor.. He was himself 

sound scholar, and possessed much poetical 
taste, and he must have enjoyed great satisfac- 
tion in the rapid improvement which his wife 
made under his direction. 

In 1833, Mrs. Ellet began to venture her pro- 
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ductions before the public; her first-poem was 
ublished in the American Ladies’ Magazine.— 
e subjoin the poem for the gratification of in- 
genious readers, who always delight to see the 
first openings of the bud which has expanded 
into a lovely flower. 


TRE MERMAID’S SONG. 


My ocean home—my ocean home ! 
Far in the dark blue main— 

When shall the wearied exile roam 
Thy glassy halls again ! 

Where is the wave that shadows thee, 

Haunt of remembered infancy ! 


Where the broad flag that rests below © 
In its gem-girdled sleep ? 
And the yellow fan—and the dulse’s glow, 
That bloom in the sunless deep ? 
And the purple rocks—and the coral grove 
All dear to memory and to love. 


They’ may talk of their heaven of azure light, 
And their sphere-wrought harmony— 

And the glittering gems of their burning night— 
Yet what are these to me ? 

I hear the deep wild strains that swell 

From the sea-green depths of my ocean cell. 


Oh, give me back my pearl-lit home, 
Beneath the billowy main— 
And let the wearied exile roam 
Her own green halls again ! 
Oh, let me leave this smiling shore, 
For my own shadowy caves once more ! 


The literary career of Mrs. Ellet has been 
brief, but thus far very successful. “It is’ only 
about four years sinee she was known as a 
writer, and already her fame is established as a 
poet of much talent, and her elegant translations 








from the Italian and French poets, have proved 
her an accomplished scholar in those ‘beautiful 
languages. The articlés on “ Italian and French 
Literature,” and on the “Italian and French 
Poets and Poetry,” which have, at different 
times, appeared in the “ American Quarterly,” 
and in the “ Southern Literary Messenger,” are 





from her pen. 

In 1834, was published her translation of 
“ Euphemio of Messina,” one of the most ad- 
mired productions of Silvio Pellico. Since then 
she has written two original tragedies, one of 
which, (Teresa Contarint) is printed in ‘her-vo- 
lame of poems, published last year at Philadel- 
phia. is tragedy bears the same impress of 
pure thoughts, expressed in chaste and beautiful 
language, which marks all her poetry. There 
is not much boldness of invention displayed in 
her productions ; but her versifieation is very 
correct, and the images and illustrations such as 
show a heart-warm love for the charms of Na- 
ture, and a fancy that has revelled in the beauties 
of the classic world. The following we consi- 
der a fair specimen of her poetry. ° 


THE FOREST TEMPLE. 


Lonely, and wild, and vast ! Oh! is not here 
A temple meet for worship ? ‘These tall trees 





Stand like encireling columns, each begirt 

With the light drapery of the. curling vine ; 

While bending from above their woven leaves 
Like shadowy curtains hang ; the trembling light 
Steals sparkling through, tinged with an added beauty 
Of bright and changeful green. Sweeping their tops, 
The low deep wind comes with a solemn tone, 
Like some high organ’s music, and the stream 
With rushing wave makes hallowed symphony; 

Is not religion here ? Doth not her voice 

Speak in those deep-toned murmurs? Aye, not less 
*T is sweetly uttered in the wild bird’s note, 

That upward with its hymn of joy and love 

Soars to the clear blue sky. The heaving ground 
Robed in its verdant mantle—the cool spring 

That gushes forth its joy, and sends abroad 

A radiant blessing to the thirsty ’earth—_ 

The glowing flowers that throng its mossy brink, 
Shedding their perfume to the breezes round— 
Are redolent of her. Who then would seek 

To pour his heart’s devotion in a shrine 

Less mighty—less majestic ? Who would quit 

A temple canopied by arching heaven, ‘ 
Fraught with the melody of heaven’s free winds ; 
Nature his fellow worshipper, to bow 

In man’s frail sanctuary ? Who feels not 

In the low forest depths, at this still hour, 

A thrill of holy'joy, that lifts the soul 

Above the thoughts of earth, and gives it power 
Nearer to commune with its kindred heaven ? 


The critical taste.and proficiency in language 
of Mrs. Ellet we consider very uncommon for a 
lady. .She has a thorough ‘Knowled of the 
choice writings ‘of the Italian and ~Prench 
scholars, and she has lately added the stady of 
the German language and literature to her many 
acquisitions. But we are happy to say, that 
her accomplishments are not confined to the 
merely literary—in music and drawing she also 
excels; and in the graces that adorn society, 
and make the charm of social and domestic in- 
tercourse, she is described as being eminently 
gifted. She now resides at Columbia, 8, C., 
her husband, Dr. Ellet, being chosen to a Pro- 
fessorship in the College at that place. Her 
fervid and active mind will doubtless find much 
gratification in the new and rich scenery of the 
South—her genius, like the orangé blossom, 
seems to require a sunhy clime in which to ex- 
pand; and from one~who has so sedulously 
explored the riches of Italian poetry, arid at 
an age when the gay pursuits of: _— are 
usually the engrossing object, established a 
reputation for critical learning and poetical 
abilities which would do honour to the scholar 
of mature years, we expect, for the future, much 
that will adorn our nature and elevate our sex, 

Eprror. 


"80 Orn f 


The gamut is so called from gamma, the third 
letter of the Greek alphabet, used by Guido for 
his lowest note. It consists of 20 notes, two 
octaves, and a major sixth. The first expressed 
by capitals, the second by small letters, and the 
rest by double small letters; as G, A, B, &., 
gg, aa, &e. It is now extended to the entire 
scale of five or six octaves. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book, 


SUMMER. 


BY E. BURKE FISHER. 


For, lo, winter is past, the rain is over and gone : 

The flowers appear on the earth ; the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land ; 

The fig tree putteth forth her green figs, and the 


vines with the tender ive a good smell. 
aia Song of Solomon. 


I. 


Bright Summer! thou art here, 
Queen of the Seasons, Nature’s loveliest child, 
With thy green mantle, and thy breezes mild 
With heavens all bright and clear, 
And thy sweet voice attuned to love and mirth, 
Breathing rich music in the ear of Earth. 


Il. 

Thine empire is Creation; from the North 
The chains of Winter fall at thy command ; 
The sullen tempest yiclds to breezes bland, 

And buds come bursting forth, 

While the gay flowers upon the landscape meet 
To spread their golden tribute at thy feet. 


Ill. 

Among the Southern groves thy step is heard, 
Lending new beauties to earth’s verdant sheen, 
More tints of glory to their changeless green ; 

While, by the soft kiss stirred, 

The flowers from forth their folds of various dyes 
Send up their balm-fraught incense to the skies. 


IV. 
Thy sceptre is the wind, the soft south wind 
Which stirs the wave that late in quiet slept, 
Or steals the dew which Night’s kind spirit wept 
And on Earth’s breast enshrined, 
To glitter there amid the waving grass, 
Mocking the stars as from the Heavens they pass. 


¥e 
Thy laws are carved on hill-side and on plain, 
The flowers thy subjects, and the Earth thy throne, 
Nature thy minister, whose laws all own : 
Ripe fruits and golden grain, 
These are thy trophies, and upon the air 
Myriads of winged things hum forth their prayer. 


VI. 

Then hail, blest daughter of the light-eyed Spring, 
Season of fruits, we hail thee in thy bloom, 
Thy path-way leads o’er many a spring-flower’s 

tomb— 
But thou in lieu dost bring 

Trees clothed in foliage, mellowed in their hue, 
And skies with scarce a cloud to dim their blue. 


New York, July, 1837. 


we ee 


A considerable portion of the islands of the 
globe, are found to be of volcanic origin. 
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EQUCATION—AND ITS SYSTEMS. 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 
No. L 


Epvucation is the great secret of our nature. 
Perhaps there is no subject upon which men have 
speculated so widely and so unsparingly, and on 
which, withal, they have exhausted so muchin- 
genuity. From the infancy of time—when mind 
first showed itself disposed to break into being, 
and ‘gleam from the gathered mists of ,supersti- 
tion and ignorance, there has been one continued 
attempt to form and fashion, and improve the 
spirit of man, either to suit the caprice of some 
philosophic individual, or adapt it to the circum- 
stances and genius of an age. At alniost every 
period of the world, however, the training up of 
youth has been that which the fime seemed to 
demand, rather than what it would bear ; and it 
may be considered as a peculiarity of latter days, 
that we are compelled to look upon education as 
a system of experiment, and to hear mind talked 
about as something that wid/ be made wonderful 
in coming years. In ancient times the world 
knew too little to be indifferent concerning the 
art of education ; now, it knows too much, not 
to hazard many steps into the field of improve- 
ment; so that what was a stambling-block to 
the Hebrews of old, has become little better than 
foolishness to. us modern Greeks. Education, 
with them, seems to have been but a system of 
belief—handed down from father to son with no 
material addition—and only fortified, so far, as 
that might go, by the faithfulness of parental 
preservation, or the solemnity of parental trans- 
mission. ‘Or, it was taught by the philosophers 
in the schools as something divine—and enforced 
with all the sober energy of Platonic eloquence. 
It was memory called on to hold what was de- 
livered to it—and not mind led on to investigate. 
It was a kind of mechanical learning—the mere 
persuasion or information which their fathers had 
before them, which kept alive in the children 
the force and activity of their national principle, 
without begetting any of the peculiar refinement 
of extended knowledge. 

To say nothing of the advantage which ma 
be derived from it, there is certainly not a little 
pleasure in looking back into the shadow of a 
thonsand years, and observing the character of 
tind and manner, which may be said to pertain 
to each successive age; and how well adapted 
were their different modes of instruction and be- 
lief to the state of general information. It serves 
to show us, it appears to me, in a clear light, 
that the march of intellect must be, as it has 
been, gradual and slow; and it seems to whisper, 
that it is at least uncertain whether we are ad- 
vanced more than half-way on the road to wis- 
dom. We confess, for instance, the propriety of 
that system of education, which obtained among 
the primitive Greks and Romans—which taught 
them to train their minds to the observance of 
ceriain great principles, which, they were told, 
ye as high and as lasting as the stars—found- 

upon an innate sense* which God seems to 


* With regard to innate ideas, M. Chateaubriand 
seems to have discarded Locke’s system without much 
ceremony, and at the same time to have made a rapid 
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have put into the human soul from its creation— 
something which seems to have im @ cer- 
tain moral grandeur to character. It. was no-di- 
rect and regular moulding of the faculties to the 
attainment of what we call an education ; it was 
a.rough outline of duty; and thongh it might 
have shown. men how to live with honor and 
glory to themselves, it did not teach them how 
to live to the benefit and happiness of the world. 
We admire to hear of Plato, px ema an almost 
inspired doctrine to his young followers on the 
promontory of Sunium ; but had a modern theo- 
rist on the subject of modern education begged 
them to lend Aim their. ears, they would have 
rejected him. as a vain babbler, to broach a plan 
80 inconsistent and strange; and had one of 
their own time fallen on any system similar to 
those which obtain among us, with regard either 


to philosophy or the arts, they would have shaken | 


their heads, and wondered at the hypothetical 
lunacy of one who had stepped so far beyond his 
age.. A Newton, with his suns, and all his sub- 
lime philosophy of the spheres, might have asto- 
nished the astronomers upon the temple of Belus, 
but it may be doubted whether the learning and 
exactness and beauty of his science would alone 
have made them the oracles they were. It was 
the beginning of all. these great things in them, 
that made them wonder and the subjects of won- 
der; and the age would not have borne or listen- 
ed to the deeper and more splendid speculations 
of modern genius. The delicate distinctions, or 
the severe coincidences which mark the intellec- 
tual systems of our own day, would never have 
been appreciated in that of the philosophers;— 
and so long as the promulgation of a few stern 
truths was sufficient for the universal respect of 
themselves and. their doctrines, the time which 
might have been spent in following those doc- 
trines out into particulars and consequences, 
would.have been considered as lost, or; but sad- 
ly applied. The Spartan was educated to war; 
and he looked upon his shield as his safeguard 
and his grave. He was taught to steal ; but he 
learned at the same time the infamy of detection, 
and the certainty of punishment. Yet this was 
enough for him to know. It was.well enough 


. that he was educated so; for he lived in an age 


of war and rapine; society knew no such lines 
—no such boundaries as it does now ; and it was 
sufficient for him that he saw the form and con- 
stitution of human nature, without caring par- 
ticularly, for the polish and regularity of which 
it was susceptible. His education, indeed, was 
like his religion—simple and elementary. In 
fact, his education was his religion, 

On a subject like this, while within the ordi- 
nary limits of an essay, we must necessarily 
speak in comprehensive language; and in tracing 
something of the state character of mind 
from times of old, we must form our judgment 





climax to the immortality of the soul. “* Mathemati- 
eal truths,” says he, ‘‘are innate in us for the very 
ney that they are eternal—unalterable. If then, 

truths be eternal, they can be emanations 


from a fountain of truth, which = somewhere ; 
and the Fountain of Truth can only be God. The idea 
of God, then, in its turn, is an innate idea in the hu- 
man mind ; and our soul, which contains these 

nal truths, must be an immortal casenser* Booogie 
System of Madame de Stael. s* 








about it from thé’impression it has left upon the 
page of history. We mean to say, then, that 
our conviction, gathered from this source is, that 
education among the ancients might have been 
of a two-fold natare; it might have been both 
PHYSICAL and MoraL—but it was not strictly 1N- 
TELLECTUAL. They were trained to a sort of 
physical sensibility, that was their pride and their 
strength in an unsettled world, amid enemies and 
tnilitary commotion; and they had, if a manner 
growing up with them continually, astera moral 
sensibility, which led them to refer everythin 
to the great gods which were about them, 
which constituted the very essence of their men- 
tal philosophy—the very spirit of their educa- 
tion. The body and the heart were the objects 
of cultivation; but mind was left to-spring up 
between them. 

It was not till more extensive views 
upon’ the eye of man that a direet intellectual 
system of education was conceived and pro 
ted. The comparative infancy of the spirit had 
‘passed by. e accidental elementary educa- 
tion of old was heard of no more. Understand- 
ing seemed to rise up and assert its claims to no- 
tive. Knowledge began to peep from beneath 
the cowl of priesthood. The night of ignorance 
fled at the breaking of the intellectual morning. 
Information came in with conquest. Books be- 
came the companions of men ; and the sybil and 
the tripod were forgetten. Kings advanced the 
cause of learning; and thought it an honor to 
found a library. Printing was invented. The 
horn-book was thrown aside. Man was 
rated. Education was made a system ; the 
philosophy of mind found one of its purest foan- 
tains in the alcoves of the universities. 

L have given this hurried history of education 
from the earliest times, to show—in mere outline 
—that there is, perhaps, no word in our ey 
more indefinite or less understood., It can be de- 
fined, as it has been—only by the successive 

ods, and successive character, of “ges that 
ave gone, and ages that are to come. It might 
be more correct to say—its definition is so fleet- 
ing that it cannot be fixed—it is as changeable 
as language itself. The literature and style of 
conception and writing that we may boast of at 
any particular moment is formed of that shifting 
language which lives with us and among us 
under its thousand forms; and strange as it may 
appear, though we are effecting the revolution 
ourselves, we express no surprise because we 
are unconscious of what we are‘prodacing. This 
itis that stamps even thongs with mortality, 
and adds force to that beautiful conceit of John- 
son—‘* Words are the daughters of earth—things 
the sons of Heaven.” 

We assume, as an undeniable truth, that 
foandation of a genuine and comprehensive sys- 
tem of edueation must be laid in a right concep- 
tion of the laws of the human mind. When we 
speak of it without the pale of childhood, indeed, 
mind has precedence to the claim of instruction. 
The heart lies open to the influence of intellect ; 
and, so far as this is true, there is a perfect trans- 
position of the constituents of our nature, in mo- 
derff times, from the necessary order of the an- 
cients. 

' We can readily conceive to what a state of 
mental negativeness we should be reduced, were 
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our plane of education conducted in direct 
sition to the known principles of the understand- 
ing; and we might well think that teacher ill 
culated to mould the faculties of the growing 
genesation, who called his pupils to the contem- 
plation and study of what mature, and even philo- 
sophical years might rank with subjects that 
challenge their bravest efforts. ‘The noble spirit 
of man must be seen playing around the surface 
of existence in its pal ee Coming years will 
see it striking upward to higher things. The 
oak, in the littleness of its strength, puts forth 
its leaves almost upon the earth; but time will 
see it waving in a pure atmosphere, while it 
grasps with a firmer hold the great element which 
t supported it. And yet, were we to bring 
our observation ready home, in reference to this 
idea of constraint, we shall find that what -we 
wondered at as absurd, has been, and in many 
cases still is, the practical notion through all the 
diversities of our school education. the be- 
ginning these could not have been a more mista- 
sentiment; and how a system that has oftea- 
times come so near defeating itself, should have 
been continued, appears almost beyond explana- 
tion, We have often seen the ill effects of this 
forced instruction. Sometimes a genius of lofty 
tone has been perverted and deadened by some 


well-meant attempt to urge in upon the brain a’ 


whole system, that was as discordant with its 
original endowments as the principle of Pagan- 
ism would be with the full-grown conceptions 
of the Christian. Sometimes the boy has been 
told the necessity of absolutely engrafting a 
science upon his soul; with the prospect of 
many long years, indeed, before the taking— 
until the tree is ready to die through some na- 
tural impossibility of its living. ‘The child 
throws away his book when his peculiar talent 
dawns upon him—and compulsion then is only 
compulsion gn to ruin. This is setting up a sort 
of mental standard, under which every species 
of understanding must come and range itself, 
and which is little better, if any, than that stale 
education, of whose imperfections no thinking 
mind can long remain unconscious. 

The infliction of corporal punishment oecupies 
wide space in the survey of education, and ap- 
pearsto have been a subject of almost as much 
speculation and dispute, as the comparative 
merits of public and private instruction. In our 
day the voice of men is undeniably against it ; 
and we may esteem ourselves as living in a hap- 

when we can look back and see to what 
mischief and idleness, and misery, the majority 
of youth were driven under the hand of a merci- 
léss tntor—while we can improve by the retro- 
spect. It was, indeed, the extreme of pedantic 
delusion in the civilized schools to hope for im- 
provement ata tribunal from which there was 
no appeal, and before a despot who recognized 
punishment as the only definition of government; 
who looked not to see the tendency and charac- 
ter of the intellect, and cared not to put genius 
in its way rejoicing; who heard not the appeal of 
a distinct and energetic ambition, and would 
never listen to any plan of aiding while he bet- 
tered the spirit, because he believed none half so 
effectual and plausible as that of his lash. 

We are not sure, but there may be something 
of this coercive method, even now, occasioning 


ie 





much of that complaint-in connection with this 
subject, which we have heard rung in the public 
ear: and, if so, We are ready to believe it a relic 
of that favorite superstition of the danger and 
folly of which experience is daily fortifying our 
conviction. But this magisterial tyranny has 
all but passed; and we have learned to blush 
and grow indignant at ‘a course of monarchical 
cruelty, exercised with a temper little less san- 
guisary and unyielding than that of a Turkish 
schoolmaster. The high-handed, unrelenting 
system was first reprobated in the countries of 
Europe ; how much more pryper and necessary 
is it that it should be annihilated here. There 
is something in the genius of our institutions 
that must destroy it in time ; but is it not better 
that it should be exterminated at avblow. Say 
what we will there seems to be an inspiration of 
the republican spirit in our very childrent hat 
brooks not this unnataral control. They seem 
to be taught in the cradle that there is a degree 
of mental freedom mingled witha freedom of 
soil, And itis well they think so; were they 
to grow up with this horror of the school, ‘this 
dread of punishment, this certainty of forced 
education, and perverted genius, what would our 
young men be, and how would our old men die. 
There would be no progress of that beautiful and 
redeeming prineiple of liberty, which we love to 
boast of—for all sense of it would be crashed in 
the beginning; a fearful, trembling, cowardly 
spirit would be the inheritance of our children— 
and they would depart without one gleam of that 
divine spark which we should hold at once our 
wealth and oar glory. -Itis better to live with 
a sense of dignity, even if # must be associated 
with something imposing and bold, than to ad- 
vance imto being with a continual cringing of our 
nature; with a consciousness that we must be 
driven to the fulfilment of the greater offices of 
life, as we have been to our lessons. There is 
no reason why we should not be compelled to 
play out a very t y of existence, when na- 
ture seems to have destined us for a living come- 
dy, as well as to scow! over mathematics in the 
schools, when Heaven has made us only for the 
circle of poetry and the muses. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
UNREQUITED LOVE. 


BY DR. Cc. 


To love, yet feel no love we gain— 

To sigh, yet know we sigh in vain— 

To see no passion thrill the cheek 

We hoped would blush if we but speak— 
To tremble if some happier tongue 
Hath from it but a faint «mile wrung— 
Is more than hearts like mine can bear ; 
They fly, they care not, ask not where. 


For years to tread another elime, 

And seek for rest in weary time ; 
Return—yet gaze, unknown, unmet— 
Re-leave—yet leaving, still return, 

And find that passion burning yet 

We thought had long sinee ceased to burn, 
“Is why these stricken lips repine, 

> And still betray ‘I’m only thige.” 
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** Give me, indulgent Gods! with mind serene, 
And guiltless heart, to range the sylvan scene, 
No splendid poverty, no smiling care, 
No well-bred hate, no servile grandeur there.” 

Young's Love of Fame. 

2 6 . « * 
** This pure air 
Braces the listless nerves, and warms the blood: 
I feel in freedom here.” 
Joanna Bailie. 


A May morn, in 183—, such as would make 
young Cupid himself smile with satisfaction, 
dawned upon the scattered population of Wash- 
ington,as  clouty paced my gentle animal out 
of its suburbs. My reflections were as calm and 
delightful as the morning itself. The soul of 
man beats in unison with nature—it appears to 
me, or how else is it that we welcome May bay 


with so much applause? not because itis achange 
of month, certainly, but that May is the herald 
of Spring—in this latitude at leasi—and Spring 
is the season when all nature rejoices, nature 
undergoes a change as well as man—the “ sear 
and yellow leaf” has dropped—fit emblem of the 


fall in death cof man—and the green leaf, flitter- 
ing with life, occupies its place; the warbler 
of the woods echo long and Joud their cheerful 
notes to the welcome visiter; and is this a sea- 
son for man to despond? 1 think not—but rather 
that he should feel a new life-bud within him, 
and mentally thank the beneficent Power who 
“+ clothes the daisy of the field.” Such were my 
reflections as [ contemplated the living green of 
nature’s fond production; and 1 doubly realized 
their gratification as I had escaped from a winter 
of life and folly, such as Washington exhibits at 
the present day; and very willingly did I ex- 
change the fatigues (often called pleasures) of 
the Assembly for an excursion in the counties of 
Maryland, south-east of the city. I rambled on 
—talking to my animal (who was one of the fe- 
menine gender, by-the-by,) for want of a better 
companion. ‘The throwing back of the ears, and 
the sudden stop of her gait when she heard the 
sound of my voice, appeared to me sufficient 
cause to think that she heard, if she did not un- 
derstand, all that was said by her rider*—he who 


* Von Tietz relates the following incident in his 
Book of Travels. Speaking of Russia, he says: 

*¢ During my winter journey, I have often amused 
myself with a conversation between a driver and his 
horses. We might then hear ‘ Fy, fy, old brown one, 
you ought to be ashamed to be so idle! Look at the 

ing ; he is smaller than you, and yet runs better. 

o@ will soon make me cross, and | shall then be 
foreed to beat you. Blows hurt you, hark!’ He 
then strikes the sledge with the whip and continues : 
* So, so, old brown one! thats all right. Now you 
run well: when we arrive you shall have a good feed. 
Run! run! I'll sing you an amusing song!” He now 
commences singing, and it seems actually as if the 
animals unde him.” 

j 





first taught her, by gentle means, to break off her 
youthful kicking and other wicked Lr apace 
and obey the touch of the bridle, and she proved 
a much better companion than many an anima) 
who boasts of the power of speech, as she was 
obedient without being pettish—reasonable with- 
out disputation—and is not that a vast deal. 
Many are the hard knocks she has saved me by 
her undeveloped bumps of reason and friendship, 
which, on a strange horse, would have ended my 
life as I rode at my accustomed impatient rate 
through the narrow lanes.which lead to the resi- 
dences of the country gentlemen. But I have 
been meandering dreadfully. My time was not 
ie, and I determined to visit every habita- 
le portion of this, south-western peninsula of 
Maryland. A few hours ride brought me to 
Piscataway, a small village, situated 16 miles 
from Washington, in the midst of what I thought 
a wide spread chasm. The delapidated condi- 
tion of the buildings forming the hamlet, but too 
well told that its day had gone by—its sun 
had set; and here, while on this point, I will 
observe, that the whole of this point of Mary- 
land is strewn with such ancient villages—more 
or less marked by the hand of time, or more or 
less deserted by the enterprising merchant, who 
seeks in a broader field a trial of his skill at 
fortune’s mark. I will, however, enter more 
into detail of these ruined places as I pass through 
them. Piscataway is the oldest town or village 
in Maryland, having been settled by the Emi- 
grants who came over under the relatives of 
George Calvert, Esq., (who resides some fift 
or sixty miles north-east of P. ;) and which emi- 
grants here raised a greater number of habita- 
tions than at that time existed in the colony. 


However, it nay have pleased those ancient 
people, it now has few attractions—having found 
the level with the every-day hamlet; and bein 
without interest, save that which is manufactu 
over tea-cups, and of which I was so plenteously 
supplied, that it rendered the place to me one of 
melancholy, and disgust combined. I may here 
mention that I had formed the rule to throw 
aside all that reserve which a life in the city ha- 
bituates us to, and to play the sociable in what- 
ever ps was allotted to me; by doing this I 
gained more information respecting knowledge 
and things than I otherwise would have obtain- 
ed, although it sometimes laid me open to have 
my patience severely tried. While remaining 
here, a Sunday intervened, and I was taking an 
after dinner nap, when Dr. C., one of the villa 
physicians sent word that there would be preae 
ing at a small rastic house, within a mile of the, 
“ town.” An adventure such as this could not be 
slighted ; my horse was soon at the door, and in 
a few minutes we were at the rural “ meeting,” 
An old gentleman held forth, who, if he had not 
the gift of elocution, was yet’possessed of sound 
ideas; and the company of old men and women, 
girls and their beaux, all dressed in their Sun- 
day finery, was agreeable to look upon. The 
earnestness of the preacher brought vividly to 
my mind the affecting incident related by Wirt, 
and which will, no doubt, be remembered b 
many readers,—* Jesus Christ, and him ecraci- 
fied,” by the man before me sounded in my ears 
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like “Socrates died like a philosopher, but Jesus 
Christ like a God.” 

Next day I left this, my first haunt, and tra- 
versing the country on towards the south-west 
for a few miles, the silvery Potomac rolled be- 
fore me in one wide sweep. The shores were 
lined with the busy fishermen, this being the 
time when more herring (the “ small bon’d 
bacon”) and Shad are taken out of fresh water 
and put into salt than during the whole sea- 
son. In returning into the midland country I 
found an irregular yet undiversified country where 
it appeared as if barrenness and gloom them- 
selves had taken up their residence. But what 
was worse, | got bewildered among a number of 
roads, all running apparently parallel, yet I 
knew not which was the right. 1 looked around 
for a habitable dwelling, but there was none 
within the seope cf my vision, although the 
country was not thickly wooded—it was rather 
a kind of miniature prairie. I made a desperate 
attempt to proceed on one of the paths—for my 
reader must know that when I mention roads, [ 
allude to paths, in a country where turnpikes re- 
mains as things of unknown utility—but soon 
detecting my error, | retraced my steps and took 
the direction immediately opposite. I followed 
this for some minutes, musing on the snares and 
other vexations of life, when I discovered, ly- 
ing under a tree by the road-side, a brawny 
negro, roasting under the influence of a hot sun; 
my repeated calls could not awake him, and I 
dismounted, and tried corporeal efforts, and this 
also failing to rouse him, I concluded he was 
either dead, or dead drunk. ‘Thinking he was 
the latter, I tried my whip, which soon dispelled 
his pleasant dreams, and eyeing me askance, 
he got up, I made known to him my wish, and 
he seemed inclined to give his assistance, but 
his manner of looking at me and then at my ani- 
mal (whose blood, reader, was undoubted) did 
not at all please me. He walked a little distance 
with me, and gave the best information his state 
of inebriety would permit him—and not bein 
enamoured of him, and withal afraid of an attac 
from him, I gave him a sly peep at my ready 
percussion-capped pop-gun, threw him a piece 
of silver, and bid him go to the de’il. After 
wading a mile of swamps, and swimming my 
horse through several parts of them, I ended my 
day’s adventures by being escorted by a small 
child of Africa into Port Tobacco, a village in 
Charles’ County, Md. 

Port Tobacco is a place of more trade and 
greater population than any town on the penin- 
sula, and is next to Piscataway in age. Race 
Horses, Billiards, Bowling-alleys, &c, are the 
talk of every one almost, and during a court ses- 
sion (it being a Court-house) or an election, itcan 
boast of as much noise and confusion as a delec- 
table rowdy could desire. ‘* Mail day” i.e., the 
arrival of the semi-weekly mail is here, as in 
every other portion of that country a day of re- 
creation to the more considerate and sober citi- 
zens who come into “ town” for their letters or, 
what is more important to them, their newspa- 
pers. The situation of the village is mingled 
with romance. As I stood on a lofty hill which 
o’er tops the scene of “ still life,” I turned from 
viewing the distant shore of Virginia, which, as 
the sun slowly sunk in the west, appeared like 





a cloud in the south, and looking in a direct con- 
trary direction, 1 was agreeably astonished to see 
a valley for the distance of miles—the sides of 
the chasm were of giant dimensions, and the vil- 
lage beneath me was in the mouth of the stream, 
which apparently emptied into a small inlet which 
I saw at some distance, and which was a tribu- 
tary of the Potomac. I made known my disco- 
veries to several, who gave me the information 
that it was within the recollection of some of 
their oldest citizens that vessels of large burthen 
rode at anchor before the doors of their dwellings. 
Here is a spot for a speculative geologist, with- 
in a few hours ride from Washington. 

Leaving Port Tobacco, I followed the road to 
Newport, a much smaller village, also of rustic 
antiquity, the only interesting character or thing 
in which was the ebony-black, who was, I be- 
lieve, servant in every department of the Hotel, 
and who gave not the first barbarous stroke to the 
King’s English murder, which I had heard, by 
saying with his own roseate mouth, that he had 
“‘gibbin” my “critter some fodder.” Four or 
five miles below Newport is the residence of 
Ex-Governor T*****, He is a man who com- 
mands and receives admiration from all his 
neighbours within a circuit of fifty miles. He 
gave me a lucid detail on existing enterprises and 
Speculations on political measures respecting 
the currency, and which I have since seen too 
fully realized. Leaving Governor T***** man- 
sion, I, in a few miles ride, reached Chaptico, 
St. Mary’s Co.—here, too, as in Newport, there 
was nothing interesting—save soft-crabs and the 
finest fish and oysters, which now become to be 
abundant, but which I (at travelling rates in that 
section) paid dearly for. Oh, ye who stand 
gaping at Astor’s, go into rural retreats such as 

passed through, and be ye satisfied when you 
have paid your douceur of $2 per diem for “ man 
and baste,” and ye will yawn no longer. 

Continuing on, I passed a collection of several 
neat houses, which formed a combination under 
the name of St. Clement’s Bay ; taking its name 
from a beautiful sheet of water, which lies un- 
derneath it, and over which the spring-enlivened 
tree hung in abundant numbers. A few miles 
further and I reached Leonard Town, the county 
town of St. Mary’s Co. This was decidedly the 
prettiest spot 1 had yet seen during the trip, 
however, it did not rise above the other villages 
I had passed through ; though its new and beau- 
tifal buildings and quiet appearance, reeommend- 
ed it highly to the stranger. A fine navigable 
river washed its base, and flowed into the Poto- 
mac; and steamboats, with the whistle of their 
steam rendered an appearance of life which gave 
great interest to it. ‘'welve miles below Leon- 
ard Town is a small hamlet named Great Mills. 
A place more desultory could not be conceived, 
and the only sign of life which I saw exhibited 
was within the cotton factory, amid the rattle of 
_ and the clatter of tongues, appertaining 
(by good right and title they thought) to the 


girls at work therein—and a frolic—a holiday 
among the negro-slaves to the planters of the 
neighbourhood ; this last was the usual scene of 
drinking, fiddling, swearing, jumping, and, at 
last, fighting. In this vicinity there was, all the 
way from Maine, a clock-pedlar; and it would 
astonish city folks to see with what rapidity he 
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disposed of these, his “notions,” at a round 
price. He was followed by a book-pedlar, who 
produced his proof-positive list of subscription 
to the affrighted subscribers of “* Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs.” Travelling onward, still south-east, 
my eye was arrested by the ruins of a small 
house which I understood was formerly a school- 
house. To an unobserver of events there was 
nothing strange about it, but to one like myself, 
fond of comparing nature with things, it was an 
incident of interest. The immensely tall pines 
stood in dark relief near it, and the blackened 
stumps peeped their burnt heads in circles 
around. It was a melancholy musing to me to 
think that where the gambolling youngster was 
first taught the way to reason, should now be all 
barrenness—and where the echoing cry of the 
child’s play ground glee, there should reign 
neusutil ellenpe. I passed on, absorbed in such 
reflections, when the growling of distant thunder 
sounded upon my ear, and the black southern 
horizon, gave sign, as I looked up, of a heavy 
shower. My mute companion also heard it, for 
she pricked up her ears, and commenced a more 
rapia pace. I had ascended a brow of the hill, 
and being on its summit, I gazed in astonished 
ap at the beautiful scene which appeared 

fore me. Far distant over rich green fields 
the eye rested upon a large stream, whose silvery 
brightness and serpentine flow was protected by 
the weeping-willow in its most splendid dress— 
amidst them could occasionally be seen man- 
sions of great architectural taste—the white 
walls reflecting back the rays of sun which now 
seemed to throw its heat and light as if it was 
conscious that they would soon be eclipsed by 
the approaching heavy vapour— 


*¢ *Tis a godly scene— 
Yon river like a silvery snake lays out 
His coil, in th’ sunshine lovingly—it breathes 
Of freshness in this lap of flowery meadows” — 


the grazing cattle—the black expanse of cloud 
—the dim shore far, far distant—the serenity of 
the scene was not only picturesque, it was affect- 
ing. But the “low muttered thunder” gave me 
warning not to be wasting time. I spurred on, 
and thinking I had fully ridden the distance to 
St. Inigoes, I enquired of an old lady who was 
plying her knitting-needle at the open window 
of a small log house, how far the “town” was 
yet. ‘ You are in the middle of it,” was her 
rather ambiguous reply I looked up—around 
—beneath—every side of me, but could discern 
nought but the house before me, and a mill 
a hundred yards further on. It was true, I was 
in the centre of the ** town,” but where to finda 
resting-place was a puzzle; and [ had recourse 
again to the old lady, who, smiling at my bewil- 
dered looks, kindly informed me of a house about 
three-fourths of a mile thence, where she thought 
I “mought git some bran for the beast;” as for 
me she thought I might take care of myself. 
This was certainly the most unpleasant adven- 
ture which occurred to me since leaving Wash- 
ington; though I did obtain food and rest both for 
myself and horse, yet we suffered in quality. 
Next day I took a ride around the well culti- 
vated fields of the planters, and nearing the 
banks of the large stream which I have mention- 








ed, I passed a handsomely built, though very 
old, church, a building adapted to and used for 
the performance of the rituals of the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith. The mouldering dust of what was 
once animated substance of light and reason, was 
thickly strewn around it, the marble tablets alone 
telling the tale of man’s fallibility. At the dis- 
tance of half of a mile from here is the residence 
of the officiating Priest—the Rev. Mr. Carberry. 
He was absent when I arrived there, but I found 
a host of entertainment in his co-laborer,a French 
gentleman. He apprized me of the spot on 
which I stood; here landed the first settlers of 
Maryland, and on the ground still remainind the 
cannon brought over in their first ship for their 
protection. On the Virginia ‘shore, which he 
pointed out, lived a great chief, whose name has 
escaped my memory, but who played a conspi- 
cuous part in the battles and treaties of the early 
settlers of the two shores. The spot where I 
stood was a little Elysium. The St. Mary’s 
river, broad at this point, was placidly calm as 
the silence which reigned throughout—the re- 
miniscences of history, and the delightful view 
altogether rendered it anything but common- 
place to me.* But the approaching black cloud 
from south Virginia, and the vicinity of night 
gave me a hint to leave, though my plea- 
sant friend, the Priest, said my fears were 
uncalled for, as there would be no rain; I thought 
otherwise, and left him to pursue the route to my 
“HOTEL,” and was scarcely further than three- 
fourths of a mile from it when the rain flooded 
the ground and myself, and though my gait was 
not less than a full gallop, I was without the 
minutest particle of a dry skin. My “ dacking” 
has not freed the conscience of my excél- 
lent old friend since, as the cause was alto- 
gether the want of knowledge on his part of 
stormy presages. But I forgive him, he was 


** The kindest man, 
The best condition’d and unwearied spirit, 
In doing courtesies,” 


that I had conversed with for some time. This 
rain was the precursor toa continued fall of wa- 
ter for fifteen or twenty days in succession, and 
which so swamped the roads as to make my tra- 
vel not only difficult but dangerous, and rural 
sights became less an object of my attention than 
self-preservation. A day or two after its com- 
mencement, I rode down to Point Look Out, a 
neck of land where the Potomac empties into the 
Chesapeake Bay. On the road thither are seen 
tracts of very tall pine trees, which stand nod- 
ding their heads, familiarly with their acquain 
ances, the stars. For a water scene Point Look 
Out has great interest. The conflux of the two 
waters—the one calm and plaeid—the other 
boisterous and ruffled —alone, is a pleasant con- 
trast and pretty to look upon. 


‘* Pure was the temp’rate air, aud even calm 
Perpetual reign’d, save what the Zephyr’s bland 
Breath’d o’er the wide expanse.” 





* 1 would go further into detail was not the fact al- 
ready in the hands of one of our novelists of celebrity, 





who, I am in hopes, will soon produce a narration of 
the incidents attending this interesting place. 









- we 
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But the distant Virginia shore, its inlets and | and yet throwing himself away by an accursed 
points, the strange stillness of the scene around, | poison. 

save when interrupted by the ** Ho! Bob” of the | 
ploughman, or the neighing of the restless colt, | 
—the white sail far hence—on the left the same 
tise and fall of the wavy bay, yet paradoxical as 
it may appear, diversified beautifully—on the 
right the bright silver flow of the wide river— | 
the roving sea bird, and the sportive fish, formed | The loquacity of this poor man was surprizing. 
together a picture far from unpleasant; and which, Being compelled par necessité to sleep in the same 
I shall not soon forget, nor the hospitality— | room with him (which room contained not more 
either of the resident gentlemen—the owner of | than five beds!) he kept me awake three-fourths 
the Point, whose good cheer was received with | of the night in fervent narration to his partner of 


“Fly, drunkenness! whose vile incontinence 
Takes both away the reason and the sense; 
Till with Cireerean cups thy mind possest 
Leaves to be man, and wholly turns a beast.” 


the more satisfaction, as it was given without 
needless ceremony. On my return J encounter- 
ed the Tailor turned Pedagogue, or rather one 
who united both these professions. I found him 
seated in a time-worn hut. and around him some 
thirty or forty small folks of both sexes, into 
whose heads he was thundering the truths of 
Orthography and Syntax. 
fined government, a comparatively happy being, 
and preferred his despotic rule to employing the 
sselle at his original vocation; so mach so that 
he intrusted to me, a stranger, a package con- 
taining unmentionables, I believe, for the proper 
deliverance into the hands of some fair Made- 
moiselles of the neighbourhood, and by them 
to be joined in a manner suitable to the ideas of 
the “bloods” of the vicinity. Delivering my 
errand I continued to retrace my steps to Leon- 
ard town, a distance of about 20 miles; and from 
there pursued the uneven tenor (rather the rough 
resounding bass) of my way to Charlotte Hall, 
in which the only object of attention to the 
stranger is a fine Academy, which hardly repaid 
me the many wanderings out of the road which 
befel me before reaching the village. 

Leaving Charlotte Hall—with the pleasant 
compagnons de voyage—rain and mud without 
cessation, I encountered, after 12 miles ride, Bry- 
antown. So minate is this place in appearance 
that I had to enquire, as at St. Inigoes, where 
the town was when I was in the midst of it. I 


met here one of those abject occurrences which | 


lowers manhood in the estimation of man ; sinks 
the human into the brutal creature—eclipses ta- 
lents, genius, soul, happiness, and every attri- 
bute which is the right of man. Owing to the 
little attraction which the village presented, I 
retired to my room, and whiled away the time 
with my favorite musical instrument, the Flute, 
on some of Wragg’s music. I was heard below, 
and invited down to join some of the residents 
in their wine. While executing some airs by 
their desires, there stumbled into the room a man, 

iserable in appearance in every form—he 
Naa swallowed his many-headed monster—his 
bumper. I proceeded, and he took up a violin 
lying near and played a second which Paganini 
himself would not have been ashamed of. I 
tried others and found him alike successful, 
either by ear or by my printed demi-semi qua- 
vers, and yet his aspen hand could scarce hold 
the bow or his dimm’d eyes read the notes! Here 
was a being once a respectable and wealthy 
merchant, whose parents had given him an edu- 
ation so thorough that in the single science of 
music alone he could play seventeen instruments; 
and twelve of these he had full ability to each, 


He was, in his con- | 


| the bed, while I, lying in a distant part of the 
| chamber, was vexed to be so tricked out of my 
| sleep, yet laughing almost constantly at his remin- 
| iscences. hether he ceased at sunrise or not 
| I am not able to say, for nature sank within me 
| after I had heard the clock strike three, and Mor- 
| pheus clapped me in his embrace till eight, when 
the breakfast bell gave forth the report that the 
of Sleep must be conquered. After break~ 
ast I sallied out towards Benedict, a place fa- 
| mous as the spot of debarkation of the British 
| troops last war, just previous to the burning of 
| our Capitol. It of all other villages in the three 
| counties of Prince George’s, Charles, and St. 
| Mary’s, enjoys the best water . being 
on the banks of the Patuxent, and about 30 miles 
| from its mouth. Here was no tavern or sleeping 
| apartments, and being disposed to relish a re- 
| freshment, I was glad to purchase the last dozen 
oysters which were for sale in “town.” Bene- 
| dict was once a place of considerable trade, and 
steamboats now regularly make it a place of 
| landing on their route from Baltimore, but in ap- 


| pearance it is as delapidated as any village I 
ioe ever seen. Verging towards night I look- 
| ed about for some spot whereat I might rest in 


| sleep; Aquasco I was told was the nearest 
lace, and that twelve miles—when I got there 
i was again disappointed—there was no Inn 
here, and I made my night’s lodging at a gentle- 
man’s mansion in the neighbourhood—exceed- 
ingly well pleased to find a resting-place after the 
fatigues of the ry ae 
Nottingham, in Prince George’s County, was 
the me oom of my wish, and pr ecoe. Be 
much in the way of losing myself amid the in- 
tricate roads, with which the whole point of 
land abounds, I entered into it, and almost at the 
same time entered upon the duties of the finely 
kept table of my host, which the keen morning 
air, and my subsequent fast (speaking compara- 
tively) gave me a double zest for. Here was 
much social feeling exhibited, and being a votary 
to the cultivation of friendly feelings, I felt much 
gratified. 1 was invited by Dr. J. (whowas not 
the counterpart exactly of my Piscataway friend, 
Dr. C.) to join his company to a “ Meeting” of 
the Methodist denomination of Christians—being 
held the distance of twelve miles from Notting- 
ham. On we went—a student, wild and as rest- 
less as his great black horse, led the way in a 
full sweep, the rest followed, helter shales, 
scattering the wet earth on every side. “The 
hind-most” and “ the de’il” occurred to me, and 
I let my little animal have full range, which she 
was not slow to take advantage of. The ex- 
clamation from the more sober portion of the 
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visiters travelling thence, sounded merely as an 
echo, as we left them far, far behind. The goal 
was reached, and, covered with slimy mud, we 
dismounted before a large building, very prettily 
situated amid a copse of oaks. Soon after we 
got there, service commenced, though an ill-bred 
p through the window was albthe view that 
was able to obtain of the within, as it was 
densely crowded to a distance of some feet out- 
side the door. It was amusing to see the va- 
rious airs and dresses most arrogantly displayed 
by the femenine slaves of the planters. One par- 
ticularly had a smokedly (!) dark eambrie frock, 
on the body of which was shewn at an equal 
distance of fifteen inches from each other, three 
broad black flounces of old lace-work, contrast- 
ing with her ebony complexion, and her figura- 
ative bonnet and addenas, made the whole ap- 
pear highly ridiculous. Otherwise, the planters 
themselves observed the same taste of dress as 
the resident of a populated city. After service 
we scampered home, twelve miles, to dinner. 
My next town was Upper Marlborough, the 
largest place in the three counties, and most 
beautifully situated, being two-thirds of it sur- 
rounded by a stream of rippling water, buried in 
a very romantic ravine, and which the mournful 
whispering of the softened breeze through the 
thickly studded trees, gave additional interest to 
it. Upper Marlborough is a country seat, 
and during a sitting of Court, an Election, or 
day of Race, it boasts of much life. ‘The houses 
are built in great taste, being the dwellings of 
the Tobacco Planters, who have the hest to- 
bacco ground, and raise a greater quantity, than 
in any other portion of the State. After rising 
from my bed of fever and rheumatic inflic- 
tions, in consequence of my exposure to the 
rains, I left Upper Marlborough and went to 
Queen Anne. A more ruinous and dingy vil- 
lage man never dreamt of in his philosophy. I 
swam my horse across the flooded Patuxent, 
a distance of nearly half a mile, on purpose 
to rid myself of it as early as possible, though 
I nnderwent a shower bath of some duration 
going from hence to Annapolis. The coun- 
try between Queen Anne and Annapolis is 
quite unromantic, though occasionally fine coun- 
try estates give a diversity to it. Annapolis, the 
seat of government of the State, is a pretty little 
city, rather ancient, and has the advantage of a 
fine bay near it, which has more than once been 
pointed out as an excellent Naval Depét. On 
the yoy after I got there, 1 proceeded on- 
ward, and dismounted, after a fatiguing ride of 
thirty miles, in the city of my nativity—Balti- 
more. No one who watches the progress of 
improvements and business in this city, can fail 
to accouat for the cause of ruined villages which 
are in its vicinity. It is the mighty Moloch 
which extirpates life all around for to increase 
the substance of itself. 

I left Baltimore by way of the deserted turn- 
pike, a road which formerly, before the rail road 
establishment, was actively travelled, but now, 
Dick Turpin — gambol upon it with great 
safety. Indeed I looked several times to see if 
I could discern the gibbet—the crone or the 
deadly mandrake; nought, however, occurred 
worth noticing, and I cantered into Bladensburg, 
ignobly termed the Race-ground, but ill-natured- 
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ly and untruly so called on account of the flight 
of the U. S. troops, daring the last war, when 
they, the citizen soldiers, were so badly com- 
manded. Itis strange that our own historians 
give the most garbled account of the action; he 
who reads ** The Subaltern in America,” written 
by an English officer, will entertain a better opi- 
nion of the American troops than is generally 
promulgated. Bladensburg has shared the same 
fate as the other small towns in that section, viz: 
time-worn and spiritless. I left Bladensburg to 
proceed to Uj. Marl, where I had left my valise 
a day or two previous, and had thereby to pass 
something like thirty or forty gates, which cress 
the road, and in this way drawing a line of dis- 
tinction between two estates, many of which are 
the largest, in the state; among them are the 
plantations of Gov. K*** and Gov. S****, both 
deservedly popular as American gentlemen in 
every variety of the true meaning of that ex 
sion. Regaining my valise I paced leisurely to- 
wards Washington, a distance of eighteen miles. 
Anon the white walls of our National Capitol 
appeared in view, and ascending an eminence 
the varied scene of the extensive Navy Yard, 
with the winding Anacostia was before me; in 
half an hour I was treading the wide avenues of 
the city of political strife. 


Washington, D. C., July, 1837, 
— 1H KK 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE DEPARTURE, 


*So w together 
Like to a doubl pnt al 
But yet a union in partition; 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem.” 





——? ? 


The parting hour had pass’d—and in her eye 
A look of deep and silent sorrow dwelt; 

The tear unwelcom’d came, and the full sigh 
Told sadly all the bitter pangs she felt. 


There was a dreary pensiveness that seem’d 
To dwell in memory o’er the treasur’d past; 
The smile which once in pleasure brightly beamed, 
Had fled with hopes she’d cherish’d to the last. 


For in a clime far o’er the fearful deep, 

Alas! her soul's best love had gone to dwell: 
And she was left to linger and to weep, 

For none, O, none, had ever lov’d so well. 


The blissful days which brighter moments gave, 
Tn fancy all were fendly pictur’d o’er; 

But the tender, roving th it was on the wave, 
‘That bore her dearest to the distant shore. © 


Ah! why should friendship’s puoent we / pow’r, 
! 


The ties of genial hearts in fondness bi 
For who can calmly meet the parting hour, 
When scenes so dearly lov’d must be resign’d! 


But let the doting heart forget the pain 
Of parting, a | the sad yet kind edieu, 
For time shall bring those happy hours again, 
And all their sweet and once priz’d joys renew. 
D. 


The Etruscan was the first alphabet used in . 
Italy, so called from the Etrusci, the most ancient 
inhabitants. 
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THE GOLDEN DREAM. 
THE POETRY BY AUGUTUS THURGAR, ESQ. 


The Music by 9 


WBSe BALRUB. 


Published and presented by J. G. Osbourn, for the Lady’s Book. 


would my heart could forget, joys which now are flown, 


joys whose loss they had ere been known,. .. For 





now the mind by fate depriv’d 


lorn as one re-viv’d Froma false but gold -en dream, 


but gold - en 


IL. 
By ev’ry gentle means I strove 
To gain that kindred heart, 
With which I felt my own was wove 
Beyond all power to part. 
Il. 


| suit with bright suecess was crown’d, 


deem’d my bliss extreme, 
But wretched me! too soon I found 
*T was but a golden dream. 


Of plea - sures so 





supreme, Is _ left for- 


roma false but gold - en 


dream. 


S 





























IV. 
My breast a — ssion burn’d 
in all its po “ 
And my llietiens were return’d 
With equal fervency. 
Vv. 
A few but happy hours we pass'd 
"Neath fortunes smiling gleam, 
It frown’d, and woke us with its blast 
From this false but golden dream. 
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Written for the Lady's Book. 
SOMETHING OF HIS CHRONICLE, 


BY REVERIE. 


L 
How strange this knell of time ! the dying year 
Flings its bleak farewell to the cheerless world— 
Now, nature passes with her frozen tear, 
In the dim mantle of her terrors furl’d: 
And now, with joyousness, from summer bowers, 
Pours music round our pilgrimage—and lights our 
hours! 


IL. 


The seasons pass unheeded—and the tale 

They murmur in our ears unheeded, too, 

Till we are call’d to list the wint’ry wail 

Of our departing days—and then how few, 

Alas! what dreams their shadowy forms appear, 
Sinking for aye in the ivrevocable year. 


ILL 
There’s nothing moral in an Almanac— 
But —take it as you will—’tis quite profane: 
Fall of strange riddles that your patience rack, 
Wit in despair, and jokes brought forth in pain. 
It has no dissertations on reflection, 
And flouts you if you think to think of retrospection! 


IV. 
Fellows who coin such visionary books 
Are felons in the art of pamphleteering; 
And® each should eat the weather that he cooks, 
Were I his judge—and that without a hearing— 
For, bothering us with circles and elipses, 
The soul, ’tis plain, meanwhile, may suffer some 
eclipses. 


V. 
«¢ An undevout astronomer is mad.’ 
But madder is the man that coins the year!+ 
He never had the manners to be sad— 
His past salvation never cost a tear; 
Indeed he is not given to reviewing, 
So pester’d with events Futurity is brewing! 


Vi. 


Not so with me. My wayward song shall run 
Back on our path like a well-practis’d hound; 
And mine shall be, unlike that damned one, 
‘To save my curse, an almanac turn’d round! 
A sober matter-—and no miracle, 

Sometimes just sad, and sometimes sad-satyrical. 


VIL. 
There is a wizzard influence with most men 
To seek what they seem born for—low or high-- 
*Tis no partic’lar question how or when— 


*See Dr. Clarkes’ accounts in his * Travels,”’ of 
the punishment of Russian malefactors. 

+ See the manner in which some of these coiners 
have dared to treat lightly that ancient and grave 
strain of prophecy about the weather, which, defying 
the authority of all barometers, is, to this day, seen 
running through the pages of the almanacs, in italics. 
The innovators have parodied it even to ridicule! Let 
them beware! 


. 





A kind of mundane immortality, 

Which, having won, and reached the might he 
meant, 

Eaeh dies content—a pauper or a President. 


vil. 
Some seek if’on the sea of battle—and 
They pass in pride, if vietory light their plume— 
And some in virtue, and that love of land, 
A rounding record on a patriot's tomb: 
And thus they moulder on th’ historic page, 


Or brighten as they curse or glorify their age! 


IX. 
Some seek it, too, in building lofty barks, 
In tow’ring state to whiten o’er the blue— 
Pouring upon our shores like modern arks. 
The chaos dun of Afric and Peru— 
Resolv’d to prove an enterprising nation, 


And make the sea all canvass with our navigation. 


x. 


Some seek for immortality in robes-— 

In learning deep—ecclesiastical ; 

And some in dreaming over stars and globes, 
And finding nothing out, at last, at all! 

Such is the heathen vanity of man’s wishes, 


And such his godless taste for divers and strange 


dishes, 


XI. 


Some seek it, too, in making pills—round things, 
That wake unseemly broils, and wing the soul 
Into a sickly hopelessness, which brings 

A bill to pass—and that, upon the whole, 

Is a hard dose, which many take quite ill, 


Because of doctor's pills the bitterest is the bill! 


XI. 


An immortality in love! some men 

Will have their heaven on earth—and many find 
All joy in telling what their hopes have been, 
And how they calculate on womankind. 


With them perfeetability is marriage— 


A country-seat, a book, wine, children, and a car- 


riage! 
XII. 


Some seek for immortality in law— 

A priesthood of professions—but, you sec, 
How many daily come to it so raw, 

That from the temple they as quickly flee— 
Finding that fame requires them to be rusty, 


Smelling of types antique—and wig-enscone’d and 


musty! 


XIV. 


And some in Logic—and the ‘* love of nerves.”’-- 
Or scowling metaphysics of the schools— 
Squares—parallel,opipedons—and curves, ‘ 
Doctrines that turn strong-headed men to fools-- 
Yet, I confess, to save dispute and schism, 


There’s* reason’s very thunder in a syllogism. 


* To prove it look at the eapital one in the Sketch 


Book, at the end of the Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
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XV. 


Tis a home thrust of mighty sophistry-- 
A putting to the trumps of giant minds-- 
‘The cut that makes us to one wit’s end fly, 
The edge that on our patience grits and grinds— 
In genteel slashing far the luckiest hit, 
The broad-sword of the soul—the pigeon-wing of 
wit ! 
XVI. 
Some seek it, too, in writing poetry— 
Not half so good as this—and Heaven forgive 
If they, or any one, should think that I 
Expected on such fame as this to live. 
But so it is—if we can win Parnassus, 
We “cap and bell” forthwith—and let reviewers 
lash us. 


XVIL 


But never mind reviewers. ——— 


[ Continuandum. | 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


HAPPINESS, 


* All is vanity,” saith the Preacher—and the 
hypothesis has been proven but too faithfully by 
every heir of mortality. 

For myself, I have tried many things, and 
found them “ worse than nothing—and vanity.” 
I have mingled with the social throng, whose 
looks told of happiness, and whose tongues 
spoke of pleasure—but with them I found no 
such guests. I sought, then, a still more giddy 
scene, where revelry and mirth, and dance and 
song, promised their enjoyments, or proclaimed 
their orgies—and, was it there? Did happiness 
deign to take up her abode among them? The 
heart answers no! 

In the sweet dells, and verdant dingles of my 
own quiet home, in the soft stillness of twilight, 
in the blushing glories of noonday, in solitude 
or society I sought her, but a dim shadow was 
all I could behold of what my heart panted after. 

> the soft whisperings of hope, in the 
gentle soothings of friendship, in fond anticipa- 
tions of the future, and brightening retrospections 
of the past, I have been momentarily cheated in- 
to the belief that this rich and valued gem was 
at last my own—but the ignus fatuus as oft 
eluded my efforts, and mocked at all my toils. 
Tell me, then, ye who have indulged in these 
day dreams of existence, has your pursuit been 
as successful as mine? Does the phantom fly 
from you likewise? does happiness elude the 
grasp of all? 

e find her not in the bowers of ease, amid 
wealth and luxury—in the protracted feast, nor 
at the social board. Where then is her abiding 
place? with poverty surely she cannot dwell— 
with pride she cannot amalgamate—and earth- 
born humility knows her not. There are joys 


of earth, but they are evanescent as the explod- 
12* 





ing m€teor—there are pleasures of sight and 
sense, but they soon fade—blossoms of beauty, 
but, ah! how quickly they wither—delights, but 
they part with the passing moment; for the fair- 
est flowers are those which soonest decay, and 
the brightest horizon oft conceals the cloud 
which carries the tempest in its bosom. But 
for all these disappointments there is a cure— 
and we are assured, that in the deep fountains of 
Christian knowledge we may yet find the hea- 
ven born treasure; that of the pare streams of 
redeeming love we may quaff to satisfy, and yet 
not tire their sweetness. There, then, let us 
seek it, and if we wish to obtain happiness, let 
us search for her in the fulfilment of moral and 
religious duties, in the indulgence of that charity 
that never faileth. And in feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, listening to gospel wisdom, 
and imparting instruction to the ignorant and un- 
learned, we will doubtless find this “ pearl of 


great price.” 
A. 
Virginia, 1837. 
98 Cte 
For the Lady’s Book. 
VESPER MELODIES. 


‘* A sound comes on the rising breeze, 
A sweet and lovely sound!” 


How beautiful the evening song 

Of her I love comes o’er the lake, 

Nor harp, nor lute, nor minstrel throng 
To mecan sweeter music make. 


It falters now—ye rippling waves, 
Float on your billowy breast the strain, 
And rest not till the anthem laves 

‘The pebbles at my feet again. 


It lingers yet—oh, waft the lay, 

Ye fleeting winds that sweep the sea, 
And bear not one faint sound away, 
But gather every note to me. 


Oh, wind and wave, but serve me fair, 
And bring my Helen’s song to shore, 
And ye may hold your revels there, 
In noise and foam till night is o’er! 
J.T. F. 
Boston. 


8 @ Ot 


Cesar alleged they had assisted the Gauls, 
with whom he had been at war; but the Welsh 
chronicles relate, that the British Prince Cas- 
wallawn had landed in Gaul, and put 6000 Ro- 
mans to death, in recovering a princess, named 
Flur, from Cesar, to whom he was betrothed. 


There seems little reason to think but that 
stone circles were Cyclopean Temples of the 
Sun, founded before the invention of the orders; 
and, like all temples, used for public purposes 
when necessary. 
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THE LADIES’ MENTOR. 


“The beings of the mind are not of clay; 
Essentially immortal, they create 

And multiply in us a brighter ray, 

And more beloved existence, that which fate 
Prohibits to dull life, in this our state 

Of mortal bondage.” Byron. 


The beautiful and blessed creations of the im- 
agination, either of —- or states of being, 
show that the human mind has capacities of per- 
fection which have never been developed, and 
capacities of happiness which have never been 
gratified. Are these reachings forth of the soul 
always to be disappointed? Must the * golden 
bowl”’ be broken before any true knowledge of 
its priceless worth can be obtained? We be- 
lieve not. We have strong faith that, in this 
world, mankind are destined to reach a state of 
improvement and happiness far, far beyond any 
thing which has yet been enjoyed on earth. The 
ground of our faith we shall not discuss, only 
remark that to the increased influence of moral 
power over physical, might we look for the gra- 
dual working out of the reformation of society, 
and the consequent increase of human enjoy- 
ment. 

One of the efficient causes to accelerate the 
work of moral improvement will, we believe, be 
found in the cultivated female intellect, and in 
the influence which knowledge must give to the 
moral nature of woman. It is strange that chris- 
tian men have been so slow to perceive the great 
help which the instructed female mind would 
bring to aid the cause of true religion ; that they 
have not understood that the example of a pious 
woman, her patience, self-denial, and steadfast 
faith were better, even loftier evidences of the 
truth of the Gospel, than any arguments which 
the learned polemic could advance. 

Why, then, it may be asked, insist so much 
on human learning tor females, when believing 
that their souls are, originally, imbued with a 
superior endowment of moral feelings to those 
of the other sex? We insist upon this because 
intellectual knowledge gives, in the estimation 
of the world, dignity to moral virtue. Until 

women are, in the cultivation of the intellect, 
' placed on an equality with men, the virtue of the 
former can never have its due weight and influ- 
ence on society. For example, the counsels and 
commands of the good but ignorant mother are 
often contemned and rejected by her children, 

rticularly her sons, for the reason that she is 
ignorant—they call her principles prejudices, be- 
cause she cannot explain why she has adopted 
them. 

It is necessary that the sexes should have 
equal privileges of education in order that men 
may be incited to the greatest improvement. 
Many a man now flatters himself that he is won- 
drous wise, because he knows more than his 
wife, or sister, or mother—when had they enjoy- 
ed his opportunities their progress would have 
aided or shamed him to far higher attainments 
than his selfish course of study could induce. 

‘o sum up the whole matter—it is absolutely 
necessary to the progress of moral improvement, 
that men should feel they cannot impose on the 





eredulous ignorance of their companion—that 
woman has intellectual acumen to discriminate 
character, and the knowledge to comprehend 
those duties, doctrines, precepts and laws which 
they (the men) avowedly take for their own 
guide. Under such a view of the moral neces- 
sity for female education, our readers will not, 
we trust, weary of the important subject. We 
certainly have great reason to feel gratified with 
the manner in which our efforts in the cause have 
been thus far received. From all quarters of our 
Republic information respecting Female Semi- 
naries, and encouraging letters are sent us. We 
select the following as among the most interest- 
ing. The progress of sound views respecting 
female education in the city of Philadelphia is 
very cheering, and the liberal manner in which 
the Seminary described has been supported, re- 
flects much credit on the patrons. The course 
of instruction pursued shows that the Principal 
is a man of enlarged views and enlightened mind 
—that he feels himself a man, and does not fear 
that woman, if allowed to cultivate her mind, and 
learn the use of her reasoning powers, will at- 
tempt to depose him from his station. He has 
learned the truth—that woman is in her “ pro- 
per sphere,” only when fitted to be the helper 
and companion of man—that she was not design- 
ed to be either his toy or his slave—and that, in 
proportion as women become intelligent and re- 
spected, men must improve, because the earliest 
and deepest, and most abiding impressions are 
stamped by female influence. 


Philadelphia, June, 1837. 


My pear Mrs. Hate: 

Having long admired and, I trust, properly ap- 
preciated your able advocaey of the cause of Fe- 
male Education, and knowing your willingness 
to promote in anywise the cause you have so 
much at heart, it occurred to me that the follow- 
ing memoranda respecting one of the Female In- 
stitutions of this city may not be altogether un- 
interesting. ‘The Institution to which I refer is 
the ** Philadelphia High School for Young La- 
dies,” the same, extracts from the prospectus of 
which you recently published. 

It has been in existence and under the same 
Principal, the Rev. C. H. Alden, for nearly six 
years; and has always enjoyed from the begin- 
ning the confidence and support of those—judg- 
ing from the catalogue of the pupils—among the 
most intelligent of the city. It has recently been 
enlarged as to the accommodations of boarding 
pupils, and has been removed also to one of the 
most desirable locations in the city. But this 
and al] other matters of a general character may 
be seen in your notice in the May No. of your 
popular periodical. My object in this letter is 
to describe the daily and more important duties 
and aspects of the school. 

The members of all the classes, about sixty 
in number, are assembled punctually at eight 
o’clock, in two spacious and airy rooms for 
prayers. A text of scripture or some moral or 
religious subject, previously proposed by the 
pupils, according to arrangement, is explained, 
and a verse or two of scripture is read, followed 
by a short appropriate prayer. All this occupies 
about ten minutes. The four classes then sepa- 
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rate into as many recitation rooms, where they 
are all engaged at the same time with their ap- 
propriate teachers. Instruction appears to be 
taught in a most thorough manner. It would 
seem that each teacher had especially prepared 
herself for the duties of the day. In a geogra- 
phical recitation, for example, anecdotes connect- 
ed with some place or places mentioned in the les- 
son, are related—many questions relative to, but 
not in the lesson, are put. In Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry the principles are never lost sight 
of, and rationalia frequently called for and given. 
In History the most interesting incidents are re- 
lated by the teacher, not found in the text books 
used. In Mathematical exercises one or two in 
turn is always seen employed at the black board. 
In short, so deep an interest do the teachers show 
in the business before them, that their classes 
seem to catch their enthusiasm, and evince the 
strictest attention and engagedness. The Prin- 
cipal devotes most.of his time, though his super- 
vision and personal attention extends to all, to 
the first department, consisting of a most inte- 
resting group of twenty young ladies, fifteen or 
seventeen years of age. Here apparently are 
— the difference of master and scholar; 
and the respectful attention paid to the lectures, 
and to oral explanations; the freedom with which 
the young ladies make known their difficulties 
in subjects proposed, and the affectionate manner 
in which such inquiries are answered, indicates 
the felt relation of daughters and parent rather 
than any other. It appears to be the aim to throw 
each pupil on her own resources, and to adapt 
his address, as to languages and subjects, to the 
intellectual peculiarity of each. No invidious 
comparisons are made as it respects the members 
of the same class ; and approbation is much more 
freely dealt out than censure. The Jatter, it is 
evident, is promptly administered, and, I should 
think, pretty severely. However, the constant ac- 
tive employment of each pupi! scarcely furnishes 
time enough for wrong doing. At half- past ten 
o’clock a respite is allowed of about half an hour; 
during which time it is delightful to witness the 
community of confidence and interest between 
the teachers and pupils. At eleven o’clock on 
alternate days, the writing master, and, at twelve 
each day, the French teacher attend to their 
classes severally. Such as do not study French 
employ the hour in plain or ornamental needle 
work. At one o’clock each class, except the 
first department, devote an hour to close study 
for the next day’s recitation, and with the aid of 
its respective teacher. At two the pupils are 
dismissed for the day. 
There are some things in this Institution that 
T admire greatly. In matters of discipline there 
is constant appeal to the conscience and reason 
of the censured. There is also an absence of 
numerous and unremembered rules which have 
sometimes been seen even suspended from the 
walls of the school-rooms. “ You will please 
always to behave like young ladies,” is the only 
tule I could learn. 1 admired, also, the habit 
with all the teachers of reference to first princi- 
ples, both in science and morals. 
But I am wearying your patience and that of 
your readers ; and, were! not doing so, I should 
ike to speak of the entire domestic character of 
Mr. Alden’s family of boarding pupils ; that at 





all times he is accessible if any instruction is 
wanting—that he and his lady seem to delight 
in rendering them socially happy, as well as 
in advancing their mental improvement—and 
that there seems, in his devotion to the duties of 
his school, an abiding aim to make his pupils 
wise intellectually, and wise unto salvation. 

In all the classes I was gratified with promi- 
nent attention to the more elementary branches. 
Reading, spelling, English grammar, are mat- 
ters of daily exercise. Tn composition great care 
is taken. Every essay is corrected by the pen, 
and read and criticise Y the Principal in pre- 
sence of all the classes. The improvement under 
such tuition is, as may be expected, very credita- 
ble both to the pupils and Instractor. 

The constant teachers in this Institution, I was 
pleased to observe, were all, except the Principal, 
females. And it was very gratifying to observe 
the independence and confidence with which 
they acquitted themselves. The classes are so 
arranged that each is most of the morning exclu- 
sively with its instructress. And while the 
pupils enjoy the peculiar advantages of female 
instruction, it occurred to me as a very desirable 
matter with the assistant teacher, that, though 
of necessity responsible for the proper instruction 
and deportment of the young ladies under their 
tuition, all the weightier responsibilities devolve 
upon the Principal. Especially are they reliev- 
ed from a thousand sources of vexation, by inter- 
ference of injudicious parents. Besides, to have 
one to whom reference can at all times be made 
for instruction and advice, must greatly promote 
their comfort and usefulness. 

In the lady of the Principal, who devotes her 
time to the social, domestic and religious deport- 
ment of the boarders, there is, I am assured, in 
the opinion of her very extensive acquaintances, 
but one opinion—that of peculiar qualifications 
for her laborious and responsible station. 

Very affectionately your friend, 


8 @ Oe 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 


‘« There is a harmony 
In autumn, and a lustre in its sky * 
Which through the summer is not heard nor seen, 
As if it could not be, as if it had not been.” 


The passing away of time is an old and trite theme, 
and if its morality depended on man’s teaching, the 
sermon would not be worth repeating. But nature’s 
lessons are never monotonous. She speaks through 
the eye to the heart—and though human words are 
poor, utterly incompetent to interpret and expressher 
manifold histories of the seasons’ changes, yet by the 
feelings they are as easily recognized as the songs 
which in our childhood we first learned to love, and 
understand, and which grow dearer and more beau- 
tiful by every successive repetition. 


** Go to the silent autumn wood! 
There has gone forth a spirit stern; 
Its wing has waved in triumph here, 
The Spring’s green tender leaf is sere, 
And withering hangs the summer fern. 
But go not to the autumn hills, 
Stand not beneath the autumn trees, 
If thy unchastened spirit brook 
No warning voice, no stern rebuke, 
For thy life's ceaseless vanities.” 
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Autumn is the teacher of moral philosophy: the , 


clear bracing air seems to strengthen the soul as well 
as the body ; and in the decaying flowers and ripening 


harvest, the human mind is taught the vanity of those | 


pursuits and enjoyments which confer no benefit and 


— no social happiness. Every change in nature 
a purpose hee gued Let us study her lessons in 


humbleness, and trustingness, and we shall learnfrom | ‘ i 
| are fostering or uprooting in the minds of those by 


the Spring, unwavering hope, from Summer, universal 
love, from Autumn, boundless charity, and from 
Winter, steadfast faith. 
attempt gaining wisdom from books, if heart and mind 
be not accessible to the teachings of nature. Know- 
ledge may be acquired in the closet, but the true learn- 
ing, that which makes us better and happier, is often- 
est gained by quict reflection in those intervals when 
the heart pauses from worldly cares and pursuits, and 
retires from the bustle of life till 


** The low whisper can be heard 
‘That breathes through nature day aud night.” 


The Harcourts: illustrating the benefit of Retrench- 
ment and Reform:—By a lady, 2nd edition. 

Live and 
By the author of “ Hope Leslie,” &c. 

~~! in America. By Harriet Martineau, 2 
vols. Third edition. 


We have classed the above works together because | 
they all agree in their character of morals, and in the | 


earnestness with which they set forth the one impor- 
tant truth, namely, that on virtue and goodness depend 
individual happiness, social improvement, and public 
prosperity. 

** The Harcourts” aims to promote social improve- 
ment. We do not think the story equal in interest to 
the “* Three Experiments of Living,’? by the same 
author—-but it is very good, and sustains the practical 


character at which it aims, with a consistency which | 


commands our respect for the principles as well as 
talents of the writer. 
** Live and let Live” is a work which we can hard- 
a too highly. The domestic field which Miss 
gwick is now engaged in cultivating, opens a 
boundless vista for improvement and ornament. And 
at her touch what sweet flowers of home cultivation 
bloom, even around the lowliest abode of poverty. 
The scenes displayed, and sentiments enforced in this 
little volume must be of immense benefit, by explain- 
ing the sources of the evils which have been so rife in 
domestic service, and their remedy. We entreat every 
good lady,and every lady who wishes to learn how to do 
good, to read this book. She will learn from its il- 
ustrations that there are, in the ‘* home missions,” 
where every mistress of a family is stationed, most 
a opportunities, of using her faculties and ta- 
,tents. ‘Other things being equal,” says Miss Sedg- 
wick, ‘‘ the women of the highest mental endowments 
will always be the best housekeepers, for housewifery, 
domestic economy, is a science that brings into action 
the qualities of the mind as well as the graces of the 
A quick perception, judgment, discrimination 
decision, and order, are high attributes of mind, and 
are all in daily exercise in the well-ordering of a fa- 
mily.”” And so they are, and the woman who enjoys 
good health, and fails in her domestic duties,or who finds 
them a burden intolerable to her spirit, may rest as- 


sured that her mind is very shallow or her judgment | 


and taste very, very sadly perverted. 

** Society in America” we need not describe, Every 
body knows the scope of the work; but the sentiments 
and tone have been misunderstood or misrepresent- 
ed by many who have either not read the book, or 
readit only to observe its faults. These it has, and some 
that deserve animadversion—but it has sterling merits 
too, and such as the spirit of the age demands. Were 
this work of Miss Martineau without any other excel- 


lewee save the high and pure morality it teaches in 


that world of chaos, politics, it would deserve, from 
republicans, great respect. Without such morality 


our institutions cannot be sustained. And in this | 
moral advancement woman may, in our opinion, take | 


part, with as much propriety as in the advancement 


It is of little consequence to | 


} 1 tion. | of political power in the hands of women, 
t Live: or, Domestic service illustrated: 





of virtue and knowledge in any other department of 
human affairs. All domestic aud individusl economy 
is, in fact, part of the political economy of a nation— 
the abstaining from fea was once in our country a 
highly politic and patriotic measure—one, too, that 
women were called upon to aid in effecting, and why 
should it be thought that they cannot or ought not to 
understand the morals which the laws and government 


whom they are surrounded? It is woman’s a 
to implant the seeds of moral virtue in the hearts of 
her sons, and she ought to feel keenly, she does feel 


| keenly, the dangers which threaten to blight and de- 


stroy the bright and holy flowers which she has watch- 
ed over in the quiet of her own pure home. A true 
woman does not desire to sit in the chair of state, or 
to direct the councils of the nation, but surely she may 
earnestly desire that men might be better qualified to 
discharge their political duties ; and that the princi- 
ples of justiee were more thoroughly understood and 
more universally practised. 

The Three Queens.—The world has never, since 
the davs of Semiramis, witnessed such a concentration 
The trio 
of young Queens, now on their thrones in Europe, 
will serve at least, to prove whether there is any 
truth in that chenaal assertion of men, that fe- 
males are, naturally, Ar ‘ocrats. ‘! hus far the ex- 
ang has been favourable to liberty. Isabella and 

nna Maria are less bigotted and tyrannical than 
Don Miguel and Don Carlos have showed themselves 
to be—and surely the liberal party in England wil 
prefer Victoria to the Duke of Cumberland. It seems 
to us preposterous that a young lady should be at the 
head of a nation, its ruler and sovereign—but we do 
not find from history that those hereditary govern- 
ments which excluded female succession have been 
more wisely administered, than have those where the 
competence of woman to inherit a throne has been 
established. England has been very prosperous under 
the sway of her Queens. 


Class Book of Natural Theology.—By the Rev. 


Henry Fergus. Revised and enlarged, and adapted 
to Paxton’s Illustrations: with notes, &c. By Rev. 
Charles H. Alden. Boston: Gould, Kendall and Lin- 
coln. We are glad to see that this very valuable work 
has reached a second edition, and that it is published in 
Boston. We understand that the first ediiion was 
nearly all sold in Philadelphia, where the able Editor 
resides. It isa work that should have a wide eireu- 
lation. We think it particularly well caleuated for 
young ladies’ schools, and for Christian females. The 
original biographical notices by the Editor are written 
with much taste and judgment, greatly enhancing the 
pleasure, and therefore the profit of studying it. The 
work contains, also, a vocabuiary of scientific terms, 
which renders it complete as a text book. 


Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott—The second and 
third parts of this history of one of the most wonder- 
ful minds which the world has produced, sustain fully 
the high expectations which the first awakened. 

Ameng the many correspondents of the great No- 
velist, each distinguished for some particular merit, 
no one seems to have enjoyed more of his esteem 
than Joanna Baillie. We shall give some extracts 
from these letters, occasionally. 


Those of our subseribers who have promised to re- 
mit **by some of our merchants in the Fall,” will 
please observe their promise, for never was the hour 
of peril near when remittances were more wanted. If 
northern money eannot be procured send money of 
your own State or that of the State nearest to us that 
ean be procured. 


The person employed in packing the Lady’s Book 


| sent off 100 of the July instead of the August Number. 


The proprietor will correct the error with pleasure. 
He only asks the return of the July Number, with the 
name endorsed, and the remark that it was reccived 
instead of that for August. 
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We are pleased to number among our contributors 
Mr. Samuel F. Glenn, of Washington City. He has 
already favoured us with several articles, and in this 
Number we publish No. I of “‘ Familiar Notes of 
Country Travels.’? The Notes are a series of occur- 
rences of travels, which, without embodying great in- 


terest, are pleasing in recital, and, as the title imports, | 


are * familiar.” 

Respect to the Ladies. —‘*1 have often found that 
the men who are really most fond of the society of the 
ladies, who cherish for them a high respect, nay re- 
verence, are seldom the most popular with the sex. 
Men of more assurance, whose tongues are lightly 
hung, who make words supply the place of ideas, and 

lace compliment in the room of sentiment, are the 
favourites. A true respect for women leads to re- 
— actions towards them, and respectful is usu- 
ally distant action, and this great distance is mistaken 
y bry for neglect and want of interest.”—Provi- 
dence Courier. 





We give another of the beautiful Fridolin plates in 
this number, the illustration of which was published 
in our last. 





A piece of poetry in our last, entitled ‘‘ Cornelia, 
Mother of the Gracchi,’”’ has the initials A. W. H 
appended to it—they should be A. W. M. 





We take pleasure in calling attention to the follow- 
ing work by Miss Leslie, ‘‘ Directions for Cookery, 
being a System of the Art in its various branches.” 
The preface is so much to the purpose, that, like one 
of her own receipts, it would be spoiled by curtail- 
ment—therefore we give it entire. 

‘* The suceess of her little book entitled ‘* Seventy- 
five Receipts in Cakes, Pastry and Sweetmeats,” has 
encouraged the author to attempt a larger and more 
miscellaneous work on the subject of cookery, com- 


prising as far as practicable whatever is most useful in | 
its various departments, and particularly adapted to | 


the domestic economy of her own country. Designing 
it as a manual of American housewifery, she has 
avoided the insertion of any dishes whose ingredients 
cannot be procured on our side of the Atlantic, and 
which require for their preparation utensils that are 
rarely found except in Europe. Also, she has omit- 
ted every thing which may not, by the gencrality of 
tastes, be considered good of its kind, and well worth 
the trouble and cost of preparing. 

‘* The author has spared no pains in collecting and 
arranging, perhaps, the greatest number of practical 
and original receipts than have ever appeared in a 
similar work ; flattering herself that she has rendered 
them so explicit as to be easily understood, and fol- 
lowed, even by inexperienced cooks. ‘The directions 
are given as minutely as if each receipt was * to stand 


alone by itself,” all references to others being avoided, | 


except in some few instances to the one immediately 
preceding ; it being a just cause of complaint that in 
some of the late cookery books, the reader, before 
finishing the article, is desired to search out pages and 
numbers in remote parts of the volume. 

‘*In the hope that her system of cookery may be 
consulted with equal advantage by families in town and 
in country, by those whose condition makes it expedi- 
ent to practice economy, and by others, whose cir- 
enmstances authorize a liberal expenditure, the author 
sends it to take its chance among the multitude of si- 
milar publications, satisfied that it will meet with as 
much success as it may be found to deserve—more 
she has no right to expect.” 


_ There is method in the above, and we speak know- 
ely on the subject when we say, that we think the 
book, by far, the best ever issued from the American 


press on the subject. We cannot refrain from giving 
several of the receipts, though we do not think the pub- 
lishers will thank us for it. To begin with “Mock 
Oysters of Corn.’? You that are remote from sea- 
ports never long for fried oysters if you can get corn; 








and to us, in town, it comes gratefully in the months 
| without an R—when oysters are said to be out of sea- 
| son. Shut your eyes and eat them—use your imagina- 
‘| tion, as old Boniface proposed doing with his ale, 
fancy them oysters, and they are worth 374 cents a 
| dozen? 
Mock Oysters of Corn.—Take a dozen and a half 


ears of large young corn, and grate all the grains off 
the cob as fine as possible. Mix with the grated corn 
three large table-spoonfuls of sifted flour, the yolks 
of six eggs well beaten, and pepper and salt to your 
taste. Let all be well incorporated. 

Have ready in a frying-pan an equal proportion of 
lard and fresh butter. Hold it over the fire till it is 
boiling hot, and then put in portions of the mixture as 
nearly as possible in shape and size like fried oysters. 
Fry them brown, and send them to table hot. 

This is an excellent relish at breakfast, and may be 
introduced as a side dish at dinner. In taste it has a 
singular resemblance to fried oysters. 

It is ridiculous to suppose that The Mullagatawny 
cannot be eaten without voyaging some ninety to a 
hundred and ten days to do it. Read the following 
—try it—and you have the real thing. A friend of 
ours, long in the India trade, was at the trouble of 
bringing us over some of this enchanting a done 
up after the ingenious manner of doing all things at 
the East. It was delicious ; but no better than ean be 
produced by this receipt, if proper care and the due 
proportions be observed. 

Mullagatawny Soup, as made in India.—Take a 
quarter of an ounce of China tumeric, third of an 


ounce of cassia, three drachms of black’ » two 
drachms of cayenne pepper, and an a f eoryan- 
der seeds. ‘These must all be pounded fine in a mor- 


tar, and well mixed and sifted. ‘hey will make suf- 
ficient curry powder for the following quantity of 


soup :— 

Take two large fowls, or three pounds of the lean 
of veal. Cut the flesh entirely from the bones in smail 
pieces, and put it into a stew-pan with two quarts of 
water. Let it boil slowly for half an hour, skimmi 
it well. Prepare four large onions, minced and fri 
in two ounces of butter. Add to them the curry pow- 
der, and moisten the whole with broth from the stew- 
pan mixed with a little rice flour. When thoroughly 
mixed, stir the seasoning into the soup, and simmer it 
till it is as smooth and thick as cream, and till the 
chicken or veal is perfectly tender. Then stir into it 
the juice of a lemon ; and five minutes after take up 
the soup, with the meat in it, and serve it in the 
tureen. 

Send to table, separately, boiled rice ona hot-water 
dish to keep it warm. ‘The rice is to be put into the 
plates of soup by those who eat it. : ; 

To boil rice for this soup in the East India fashion : 
--Pick and wash half a pound in warm water. Put it 
into a saucepan. Pour two quarts of boiling water over _ 
it, and cover the pan closely. Setit ina warm place 
by the fire, to cook gradually in the hot water. Inan 
hour pour off all the water, and setting the pan on hot 
coals, stir up and toss the rice with a fork, so as to 
separate the grains, and to dry without hardening it. 
Do not use a spoon, as that will not loosen the grains 
sufficiently. 

Almost all, cooks suppose they know how to broil a 
beef steak. Fatal error—not one person in twenty 
can cook a steak as it ought tobe done. Shak Ly 
receipt was a very good one—‘‘ If ’t were done when 
tis done,” &c.—but we prefer MissdLeslie’s, and re- 
fer the reader to the book itself for information. 

We close with the following receipt, said to have 
been a great favourite with late Geo IV, a 
very amusing anecdote of which is told in t most 
excellent satire upon the life of that monarch, pub- 
lished about a year since, entitled Fitz George. 

Chicken Croquets and Rissoles.—Take some cold 
chicken, and having cut the flesh from the bones, mince 
it small with a little suet and parsley ; adding sweet 
marjoram and grated lemon-peel. Season it with 
pepper, salt and nutmeg, and having mixed the whole 
very well, pound it toa paste in a marble mortar, put- 
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par a little at a time, and moistening it frequently 
with yolk of egg that has been previously beaten. 
Then divide it into equal portions, and having floured 
your hands, make it up in the shape of pears, sticking 
the head of a clove into the bottom of each to repre- 
sent the blossom end, and the stalk of a clove into the 
to look like a stem. Dip them into beaten yolk 
egg, and then into bread-crumbs grated finely and 
sifted. Fry them in butter, and when you take them 
out of the pan, fry some parsley in it. Having drain- 


ed the parsley, cover the bottom of a dish with it, and 
— croquets upon it. Send it to table as a side 
ish. 


Croquets may be made of cold sweet-breads, or of 
cold veal mixed with ham or tongue. 

Rissoles are made of the same ingredients, well 
mixed, and beaten smooth in a mortar. Make a fine 
paste, roll it out, and cut into round cakes. Then lay 
some of the mixture on one half of the cake, and fold 
over the other upon it, in the shape of a half-moon. 
Close and crimp the edges nicely, and fry the Rissoles 
in butter. ‘hey should be of a light brown on both 
sides. Drain them and send them to table dry. 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, by J. G. 
Laockhart.—The ‘ pressure of the times” has’ greatly 
diminished the flood of new publications, and those 
that are issued are assumed to be of uncommon in- 
terest. Among the select number these Memoirs may 
rank without fear of question. There is no need of 
deseribing the character of the work ; we shall only 

ive one view of the Great Novelist—as the true lover 
—which he has so often and well pourtrayed. 


Scott riding one day with Ferguson, they met, some 
miles from Gilsland, a young lady taking the air on 
horseback, whom neither of them had previously re- 
marked, and whose appearance instantly struck both 
so much, that they kept her in view until theydad 
satisfied themselves that she also was one of the party 
at Gilsland. The same evening there was a ball, at 
which Captain Scott produced himself in his regim en 
tals, and Ferguson also thought proper to be equipped 
in the uniform of the Edinburg volunteers. There 
was no little rivalry among the young travellers as to 
who should first get presented to the unknown beauty 
of the morning’s ride; but though both the gentlemen 
in scarlet had the advantage of being dancing partners, 
their friend succeeded in handing the fair stranger to 
supper—and such was his first introduction to Char- 
lotte Margaret Carpenter. 

Without the features of a regular beauty, she was 
rich in personal attractions; “a form that was fash- 
ioned as light as a fay’s ;’”? a complexion of the clearest 
and lightest olive ; eyes large, deep-set, and dazzling, 
of the finest Italian brown ; and a profusion of silken 
tresses, black as the raven’s wing—her address hover- 
ing between the reserve of a pretty young Englishwo- 
man who has not mingled largely in general society, 
and a certain natural archness and gaiety that suited 
well with the accompaniment of a French accent. A 
lovelier vision, as all who remember her in the bloom 
of her days have assured me, could hardly have been 
imagined ; and from that hour the fate of the young 
poet was fixed. 

She was the daughter of Jean Charpentier, of 
Lyons, a devoted royalist, who held an office under 
government, and Charlotte Volere, his wife. She 
and ber enly brother, Charles Charpentier, had been 
educated in the protestant religion of their mother : 
and when their father died, which occurred in the be- 
= of the revolution, Madame Charpentier made 

er escape with her chil’ren, first to Paris, and then 
to England, where they found a warm friend and pro- 
tector in the late Marquis of Downshire, who had, in 
the course of his travels in Franee, formed an intimate 
acquaintance with the family, and, indeed, spent some 
time under their roof. M. Charpentier had, in his 
first_alarm as to the coming revolution, invested four 
thousand pounds in English securities—part in a mort- 
gage upon Lord Downshire’s estates. On the mo- 
ther’s death, which occurred soon after her arrival in 
London, this nobleman took on himself the character 











of sole guardian to her children; and Charles Char- 
pentier received in due time, through his interest, an 
appointment in the service of the East India Company, 
in which he had by this time risen to the iucrative si- 
tuation of commercial resident at Salem. His sister 
was now making a little excursion, under the care of 
the lady who had superintended her education, Miss 
Jane Nicholson, a daughter of Dr. Nicholson, dean of 
Exeter, and grand-daughter of Williamson, bishop of 
Carlisle, well known as the editor of “*The English 
Historical Library.” To some connexions which the 
learned prelate’s family had ever since his time kept 
up in the diocese of Carlisle, Miss Carpenter owed 
the direction of her summer tour. 

**Scott’s father was now in a very feeble state of 
health, which accounts for his first announcement of 
this affair being made in a letter to his mother: it is 
undated: bat by this time the young lady had left 
Gilsland for Carlisle, where she remained until her 
dsstiny was settled. 


TO MRS, SCOTT, GEORGE'S SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


“My dear mother: 

I should very ill deserve the care and affeetion with 
which you have ever regarded me, were [ to negleet 
my duty so far as to omit consulting my father and you 
in the mos! important step which I can possibly take 
in life, and upon the success of which my future happi- 
ness must depend. Itis with pleasure, I think, that I 
ean avail myself of your advice and instructions in an 
affair of so great importance as that which I have at 
present on my hands. You will probably guess from 
this preamble that I am engaged in a matrimonial 
plan, which is really the case. Though my acquaint- 
ance with the young lady has not been of long stand- 
ing, thiscireumstance is in some degree counterbal- 
anced by the intimacy in which we have lived, and 
by the opportunities which that intimacy has afforded 
me of remarking her conduct and sentiments on many 
different occasions, some of which were rather of a 
delicate nature, so that in fact I have seen more of her 
during the few weeks we have been together, than I 
could have done aftera much longer acquaintance, 
shackled by the common forms of ordinary life. You 
will not expect from me a description of her person— 
for which I refer you to my brother, as also fora 
fuller account of all the circumstances attending the 
business that can be comprised in the compass of a 
letter. Without flying into raptures, for I must as- 
sure you that my judgment, as well as my affections, 
are consulted upon this occasion ; without flying into 
raptures, then, | may safely assure you, that her tem- 
per is sweet and cheerful, her understanding good, 
and what I know will give you pleasure, her princi- 
ples of religion very serious. I have been very expli- 
cit with her upon the nature of my expectations, and 
she thinks she can accommodate herself to the situa- 
tion which I should wish her to hold in society as my 
wife, which, you will easily comprehend, I mean 
should neither be extravagant nor degrading. Her 
fortune, though partly dependent upon her brother, 
who is high in office at Madras, is very considerable—- 
at present, five hundred pounds a-year. This, how- 
ever, we must, in some degree, regard as precarious 
—I mean to the full extent; and, indeed, when you 
know her, you will not be surprised that I regard this 
circumstance chiefly because it removes those pruden- 
tiat considerations which would otherwise render our 
union impossible for the present. Betwixt her income 
and my own professional exertions, I have little doubt 
that we will be enabled to hold the rank in society 
which my family and situation entitle me to fill. 

** My dear mother, I cannot express to you the 
anxiety I have that you will not think me flighty nor 
inconsiderate in this business. Believe me, that ex- 
perience, in one instance—you cannot fail to know to 
what I allude—is too recent to permit my being so 
hasty in my conclusions as the warmth of my temper 
might have otherwise prompted. [ am also most 
anxious that you should be prepared to show her 
kindness, which I know the goodness of your own 
heart will prompt, more especially when I tell you 
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that she is an orphan, without relations, and almost 
without friends. Her guardian is, I should say, was, 
for she is of age, Lord Downshire, to whom I must 
write for his consent, a piece of respect to which he 
is entitled for his care of her, and there the matter 
rests at present. I think I need not tell you if I as 
sume the new character which I threaten, I shall be 
happy to find that in that capacity, | may make my- 
self more usefui to my brothers, and especially to 
Anne, than I could in any other. On the other hand, 
I shall certainly expect that my friends will endeavor 
to show every attention in their power to a woman 
who forsakes for me, prospects much more splendid 
than what I can offer, and who gomes into Scotland 
without a single friend but myself. [ find that I could 
write a great deal more upon this subject, but as it is 
late, and as I must write to my father, I shall restrain 
myself. I think (but yon are the best judge) that in 
the circumstances which [ stand, you should write to 
her, Miss Carpenter, under cover to me at Carlisle. 

“ Write to me fully upon this important subjeet— 
send me your opinion, your advice, and above all, your 
blessing: you will see the necessity of not delaying a 
minute in doing so, and in keeping this business strict- 
ly private, till you hear farther from me, since you 
are not ignorant that even at this advanced period, an 
objection on the part of Lord Downshire, or many 
other accidents, may intervene: in which case, | 
should little wish my disappointment to be public. 
Believe me, my dear mother, ever your dutiful and 
affectionate son, 

WALTER SCOTT.” 


Here are two or three notes from his lady-love— 
they have one merit not always found in love epistles 
—brevity. 


TO W. SCOTT, ADVOCATE, EDINBURGH. 
Carlisle, November 14. 


Your letter could not have come in a more favour, 
able moment. Any thing you could have said would 
have been well received. You surprise me much at 
the regret you express you had of leaving Carlisle. 
indeed, I can’t believe it was on my account; I was 
80 uncommonly stupid. I don’t know what could be 
the matter with me, I was so very low, and felt really 
ill; it was even a trouble to speak. The settling of 
our little plans—all looked so much in earnest, that I 
began reflecting more seriously than I generally do, 
or approve of. 1 don’t think that very thoughtful 
people ever can be happy. As this is my maxim, 
adieu to all thoughts. ie made a determination 
of being pleased with everything, and with everybody 
in Edinburgh; a wise system for happiness, is it not? 
T enclose the lock. I have had almost all my hair cut 
off. Miss Nicolson has taken some, which she sends 
to London to be made to something: but this you are 
not to know of, as she intends to present it to you.*** 
I am happy to hear of your father’s being better 
pleased as to money matters; it will come at last: 
don’t let that trifle distarb you. Adieu, Monsieur, 
jai Vhonneur d'etre votre tres humble et tres. Obeis- 
sante. Cc. C. 


Carlisle, November 27. 


You have made me very triste all day. Pray never 
more complain of being poor. Are you not ten times 
richer than Lam? Depend on yourself and your pro- 
fession. I have no doubt you will rise very high, and 
be a great, good man, but we should look down to be 
contented with our lot, and banish all disagreeable 
thoughts. We shall do very well: Lam sorry to hear 
you have such a bad head. | hope I shall nurse away 
all your aches. I think you write too much. When 
Iam mistress I shall not allow it. How very angry 
I should be with yuu if you were to part with Lenore. 
Do you really believe I should think it an unnecessary 
expense, where your health and pleasure can be con- 
cerned? [have a better opinion of you, and I am ver 
glad you don’t give up the cavalry, as I love anything 





that is stylish. Don’t forget to find a stand for the old 
carriage, as 1 shall like to keep it, in ease we should 
have to go any journey: it is so much more convenient 
than the post-chaises, and will do very well till we ean 
keep our carriage. What an idea of your’s was that 
to mention where you wish to have your bones laid! 
If you were married I should think you were tired of 
me. A very pretty compliment before marriage. I 
hope sincerely that I shall not live to see that day. If 
you always have those cheerful thoughts how Very 
pleasant and gay you must be. 

Adieu, my dearest friend. Take care of yourself 
if you love me, as I have no wish that you should visit 
that beautiful and romantic scene, the burying-place. 
Adieu, once more, and believe that you are loved very 
sincerely by . C. 


December 10. 


If I could but really believe that my letter gave you 
only half the pleasure you express, I should almost 
think, my dearest Scott, that I should get very fond of 
writing, merely for the pleasure to indulge you: that 
is saying a great deal. [hope you are sensible of the 
compliment I pay you, and don’t expect! shall always 
be so pretty behaved. You may depend on me, my 
dearest friend, for fixing as early a «day as I possibly 
can; and if it happens to be not quite so soon as you 
wish, you must not be angry with me. It is very un- 
lucky you are such a bad housekeeper, as I am no bet- 
ter. Ishall try. I hope to have very soon the plea- 
sure of seeing you, and to tell you how much I love 
you: but [ wish the first fortnight was over With all 
my love, and those sort of pretty things, adieu. 

CHARLOTTE, 

P.S. Etudiez votre Francais. Remember, you 
are toteach me Italian in return, but I shall be but a 
stupid scholar. Aimez Charlotte. 


Carlisle, December 14. 


****T heard last night from my friends in London, 
and I shall certainly have the deed this week. 1 will 
send it to you directly: but not to lose so much time, 
as you have been reckoning, [ will prevent any little 
delay that might happen by the post, by fixing already 
next Wednesday for your coming here: and on 
Thursday, the twenty-first, oh, my dear Scott—on that 
day I shall be your’s forever. C.C. 

P.S. Arrange it so that we shall see none of your 
family the night of our arrival. I shall be so tired, 
and such a fright, 1 should not be seen to advantage. 


We should remark that the whole of the Memoirs 
has not yet been published in America. hope 
soon to see the work completed. 

Published by Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Philad. 


—=_——=s 


Of all the matter that is given to the mind, it 
is impossible to meet with any that is not con- 
tained in the two receptacles, Time and Space. 
Therefore time and space contain the sum and 
substance of all our knowledge, and time and 
space themselves exist in the mind, for as know- 
ledge really does exist in the mind, that which 
contains it must be in the mind also; hence time 
and space, says the Kantesians, are in the mind. 


The tyrant, William I., to preserve his game, 
made it forfeiture of property, and imprisonment 
to disable a wild beast; and loss of eyes for a 
stag, buck, or boar. Of these laws the clergy 
were zealous promoters; and they protested 
against ameliorations under Henry III. 

By the salique law in France no female can 
succeed to the throne. 
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MEASURES OF TIME. 





MEASURES OF TIME. 


In India a day is divided into 60 Ghurries, a 
Ghurry into 60 Puls, a Pul into 60 Prans, and a 
Pran into 10 Tas, in 2-5ths of a second. 

The beats in an hour of a common second’s 
clock are 3600, and 17280 a common watch; but 
second watches beat 18,000 times, or 5 per 
second. 

A luminous point to produce a visual circle 
must go round seven times in a second, 

Fewer than 30 vibrations in a second give no 
sound, and when the vibrations exceed 7520 ina 
second, the tones cease to be discriminated. 

10 beats of a healthy pulse is eqnal to 9 se- 
conds. 

The sun is 7 days 16 hours 51 minutes longer 
in the northern signs than in the southern. 

‘The Mahomedans for 1830 begin June 22; 1831, 
June 12; 1832, May 31; 1833, May 21; 1834, 
May 10; 1839, April 29; and going back will 
be in 1895 on June 22 again; and in another 
sixty-five years, or 1960, being the year on June 
26th. 


The Roman lustra were periods of 5 years; 
and the Greek olympiads periods of 4 _—) and 
the first commenced in 776 B.C. The Meto- 
nick cycle was 19 years, intended to be equiva- 
Jent to the Chaldean period. It was afterwards 
adopted as the golden number for Easter. 


The Hegira or Flight took place July 16, 622, 
and is the Batensian era. Their year is twelve 
lunar months, or 354 days, 8 hours, 48 minutes; 
and eleven days being lost, a year must be al- 
lowed every thirty-three, to reconcile thelr dates 
with ours. 

The periodical month of the Turks and Arabs, 
or sidereal period of the moon is 27d. 7 h. 43 m. 
48sec. The synodical month, or return to the 
conjunction of the sun, is 29d. 12 h. 44m. 3sec. 
1h thirds. 

The Jews began the year in March, and the 
montlgwere Nisan, Zif, Sivan, Tammuz, Ab, 
Elul, Tisri, Bul, Cislea, Tibeth, Shebat, Adar. 
The Sabbath, or seventh day, is Saturday. The 
days and nights, from sunrise and sunset were 
divided into twelve equal parts or hours, 1, 2, 3, 
&c. The night watches were three hours each, 
from sunset to sunrise. The months were lunar, 
or 30 and 29 days, and they introduced an extra 
month every two or three years. The day com- 
mences and ends at sunset. 


The Jewish months were alternately 29 and 
30 days, and their year of twelve lunations 354 
day$. Their year commences with the vernal equi- 
nox. To recover the four days they intercalate 
a whole month after every two or three years, 
following their twelfth month, or Adar; and they 
call this extra month, ve-adar. 

The Jewish day commences at six in the 
evening, or sunset, and continues till the same 
hour on the following evening. 

Their civil year commences with the new 
moon near the vernal equinox, in the month call- 
ed Tisri, of 30 days, corresponding with part of 
September and part of October. 





























The year 1829 was the Jewish year 5589, and 
— eptember 27, beginning September 9, 

The Mahometan year in 1829 was 1244, and 
ended July 2, beginning July 14. 

The Persians give names to every day in the 
month, just as we give them to days of the 
week, 

Saturday, the 7th day, is, by the Arabs, call- 
ed Sabt. And Monday is called Jama, in all the 
eastern languages. 

St. David’s Day is March 1; St. Patrick’s, 
March 17; St. George’s, Aprii 23; and St. An- 
drew’s, November 30: St. Denny’s October 9. 

Law proceedings preserve the Roman names 
of the days, as Dies, Solus, Lunz, Martis, Mer- 
curit, Jovis, Veneris, and Saturni, derived from 
the Roman deities. But in ordinary use, the 
names are derived from the Saxon or Teutonic 
deities, the Sun, Moon, Tuesco, Woden, Thor, 
Frigo, and Saturn. 

The months, or lunar periods, are Roman; and 
September, October, November, and December, 
were so called when the Roman year began in 
March. 

April is so called from Aperit, the Spring. 

As the orbits of the planets complete their 
seasons, their periods are taken to be their years; 
hence Mercury has nearly four years in ours; 
Venus #ds; Mars is nearly 4 times as long; 
Jupiter 12 times; Saturn 30; Herschel 83; and 
more distant planets longer. 





The best Reading Histories of England are 
those of Rapin, Hume, Smollet, Henry, Coote, 
and Lingard. Portions of Clarendon, Turner, 
Hallam, Belsham, Burnet, Ludlow, Lyttleton, 
and Spelman. ‘The peculiar histories are An- 
drews, Enfield, Lloyd, Robertson, Milton, An- 
derson, Macauley, Plowden, Lawless, Walpole, 
Guthrie, and Whittaker. Then there are the 
Chronicles of Beda, Gildas, Geoffrey, Froissart, 
Baker, Stowe, &c.; besides county and local 
histories in immense variety. 


No accusation of crime can be lawfully made 
by the Jaws of England, except before a grand 
jury, sworn to secrecy ; and twelve must decide 
that it is true, before the parties can be required 
to answer. 


The country near the Oronooko and its tribu- 
tary streams is flooded in the rainy season to a 
vast extent; and the Oronooko near its mouth 
expands over the land in June, July, and August, 
5 or 600 miles. 


The narrowest part of the Atlantic is more than 
two miles deep. In other parts it is about one 
and a half mile. 

Thirty-one great eruptions have oecurred 
within the records of ancient history. Stones of 
immense size rise to the height of 7000 feet, and 
others fall 100 miles distant. 

At the Lisbon earthquake, Bristol, Hot Wells 
became red. A well in King’s Wood became 
black, and the Avon flowed back while rising. 
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